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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
ARLIAMENT reassembled on Thursday, and the Queen’s 
Message, awaited with so much interest, is a little 
unusual in tone. It is argumentative. After mentioning 
that the Montenegrin difficulty has been settled, and that the 
Powers have in view the determination of the frontier between 
Turkey and Greece; that the rising in the Transvaal 
must be put down, and has of necessity set aside any plan for 
securing that self-government “ which I had been desirous to 
confer, without prejudice to the interests of the natives ;” that 
the Government would seize any occasion for “ friendly action,” 
with a view to peace with the Basutos; and that Candahar 
would be evacuated by-and-by, her Majesty observes that 
“the social condition of Ireland has assumed an alarming 
character.” Agrarian crimes have multiplied beyond precedent, 
and though attempts on life have not grown in the same pro- 
portion, that is due to unusual efforts made by the Executive 
for personal protection. The administration of justice has been 
frustrated by default of evidence, and “an extended system of 
terror” has paralysed the exercise of private rights and the per- 
formance of civilduties. In a condition of things “ new in some 
important respects,” her Majesty had deemed it right “ steadily 
to putin use the ordinary powers of the law, before making any 
new demand,” but a demonstration of their insufficiency leads 
her now to propose “ additional powers, necessary to secure 
protection for life and property and personal liberty of action.” 
Subject to “these primary and imperious obligations,’ her 
Majesty desires to prosecute legislative improvement in Ireland, 
and to recommend “the development of the principles of the 
Land Act of 1870 in a manner conformable with the special 
wants of Ireland,” both as regards the relation of landlord and 
tenant and an increase of peasant-proprietorship. Obstacles 
to the sale of land must also be removed. County government 
by representative bodies will also be introduced. For the rest, 
there will be a Bankruptcy Bill, a Ballot Bill, a Bill for re- 
pressing Corrupt Practices at Elections, and other less important 
Bills. The “ labours of the Session will be more than usually 
arduous.” 


In the Peers, the serious Sae on the Address, after the 
formal speeches by Lords Carrington and Yarborough were done, 
was begun by Lord Beaconsfield, in a speech of some vigour. He 
complained that the Government had given little information of 
its foreign policy; that it had violently reversed the policy of his 
Administration ; that whereas the Treaty of Berlin had “secured 
the peace of Europe,” her Majesty’s Government had produced a 
situation under which peace was not safe for twenty-four hours ; 
that the Government, though they must admit that the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan was a great military feat, were “ scuttling ” 
out of the country, leaving it to military adventurers; and 
that nobody had been right about Ireland except him- 
self. He, in his letter to the Duke of Marlborough, had 
pointed to something coming “ worse than pestilence or famine,” 
—and it had come. He had intended to renew the Peace 
Preservation Act; but the Government, with information from 
seventy experienced gentlemen before them, had not renewed 





it, because such renewal would have been inconsistent with Mr. 
Gladstone’s polemics during the electoral contest. If they had 
on this occasion followed in the steps of their predecessors, they 
would not have found themselves in their present difficulties. 
Nevertheless, Lord Beaconsfield was not prepared to move an 
amendment to the Address, for the occasion was not one on 
which it would be allowable to weaken the movements of the 
Administration. Their Bills, however, must be adequate to the 
occasion, and must be pushed forward de die in diem,—a remark 
which, it will be noticed, only anticipated Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
position. 





Lord Granville, in reply, expressed his surprise that he 
should be accused of reversing his predecessor’s policy, when 
last year he was taunted with servilely following it. He had 
not reversed the policy. He, however, declined discussion on 
the subject, and proceeded to defend the action of Government in 
Ireland. He maintained that the Cabinet had been rightfully 
slow in asking for extraordinary powers ; that it had put down 
the formidable “ Swing” and “ Rebecca” movements without 
them,—he might have added, the Chartist movement of 
1848,—and that Sir Robert Peel himself had defended the 
same course, on the ground that “ coercive measures relaxed the 
energy of the ordinary law.” He also quoted Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach as approving the delay, and concluded a speech made 
a little, we suspect, with an unwilling mind, by declaring that 
if the House granted the powers and the remedial measures 
demanded, he by no means despaired of the future of Ireland. 
Earl Spencer strongly supported Lord Granville, showing that 
203 Land League meetings had been held before the late 
Government quitted power, that the Peace Preservation Act 
did not give the power to put down agrarian outrages, that the 
military force in Ireland had been raised to 25,000 men, and 
that the Government had deliberately chosen the present 
opportunity for action, in order that they might introduce 
strongly repressive measures, and indicate remedial measures at 
the same time. The whole debate was felt to be a little unreal. 


In the House of Commons, the Address was moved by Mr. 
Stuart Rendel, M.P. for Montgomeryshire, and seconded by 
Mr. Slagg, M.P. for Manchester. The former showed a certain 
thoughtful elegance of tone, rather than the singular vigour 
for which his address at the General Election was remarkable ; 
while the latter was easy and energetic, but somewhat too 
ostentatiously commercial. Then Sir Stafford Northcote rose, 
and after a few feeble hits at the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, settled down into an assault, unusually vigorous for 
him, on the delay in applying coercion to the present law- 
lessness of Ireland. He quizzed Mr. Childers for going 
to Ireland as a “ passer-by,” and said that the only “ passers- 
by” he could distinctly remember were the priest and the 
Levite, who passed by the wounded Samaritan, leaving him 
on the other side. He declared that the situation of Ireland 
was not one to be dealt with by “tinkering at the Land-law.”’ 
The Land League had usurped the Government of the island, 
and was swaying it with something like the authority of that 
Jesuit body who boasted that their members were corpses, 
at the disposition of their superior’s will. Legislative remedies 
would be received by the Conservative party with “ candid con- 
sideration.” “ But it must be on the merits of the measures 
themselves, and not for the sake of pacifying Ireland.” “Tf 
measures are to be considered, not on their own merits, but to 
give content to a body of men whoare subverting the principles 
of liberty and justice, we shall certainly oppose them.” Does 
Sir Stafford seriously mean that its tendency to produce the 
pacification of Ireland is not, in his opinion, a “ merit” at 
all in any legislative proposal ? 

Mr. Gladstone's reply, so far as it regarded the delay in adopt- 
ing a coercive policy, was extremely powerful, and recognised 
by the House as extremely powerful. He rallied the late 
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Government on dissolving at a time when they believed it to 
be essential to the interest of Ireland to renew the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, and when they must have known that in case of 
a change of Government, its renewal before its expiration would 
be simply impossible. He asked Sir Stafford Northcote if the 
late Government really believed that it was about to secure for 
itself a “ fixity of tenure,” by the exercise of “fraud, force, and 
folly.” When the question came before the present Govern- 
ment, it was a question of passing a new Act, and there was 
no sufficient ground in that short and busy summer Session for 
proposing a measure sure to excite the bitterest hostility, and 
to waste the most valuable time. Mr. Gladstone insisted with 
great warmth and eloquence on the positive duty of delay- 
ing the suspension of the ordinary law till all the resources 
of the ordinary law had been fully tried, and pointed out 
that it was not till December that they had been fully tried 
and found wanting, and that then it was impossible to convene 
Parliament for any earlier date than January. He protested 


_indignantly against the doctrine that the Government might 


have usurped authority, and then come to Parliament for an 
indemnity, and made a most powerful appeal to statesmen of 
all parties to put aside all personal feelings, and bring to this 
most serious of issues a perfectly passionless, though resolute, 
spirit. nthe 

On the subject of the reforms contemplated in the Irish Land- 
law—which Mr. Gladstone declared that he looked upon as the 
only remedy for Irish lawlessness,—Mr. Gladstone’s proposals 
were studiously reticent. The Land Act of 1870 had failed in 
effecting the reduction of excessive rents; in preventing the 
gradual raising of moderate rents until they became extor- 
tionate ; in securing to the tenant the power of assigning his 
interest; and in extending adequately the number of peasant- 
properties of Ireland. On all these points, the Government 
hope to amend and supplement the Land Act. Under these 
headings, moderate as they seem, a very powerful and sufficient 
Land Act might be proposed. Whether it will be proposed, 
we must wait to see. 

There is nothing to be said about the progress oi the State 
trial in Dublin, except that it advances, the legal evidence as to 
the utterance of the incriminated speeches being given from 
day to day, and not successfully demolished. There is, however, 
one feature to be noted about the trial. It is a State trial, it is 
a State trial in Dublin, it is a State trial in Dublin involving 
the liberty of the leaders in the most popular Irish movement 
of our time, and it is dull to dreariness. The speeches are 
heavy, the witnesses are formal, and the counsel are almost 
English. The traversers are entirely comfortable, going and 
coming as they please, so that Mr. Parnell is under trial in 
Dublin, and moving an amendment to the Address in London, 
on one and the same day. No trial for sheep-stealing or 
libel was ever more common-place. That is a very successful 
result of the management on the part of the Crown, and trans- 
forms the trial from a grand contest between the Castle and 
the people into what it ought to be,—a quiet and serious in- 
vestigation into alleged criminal conduct on the part of certain 
defendants. If every State trial could be so conducted, the 
history of the United Kingdom might have been different, and 
very much more tedious to read, 


The worst accounts from the Transvaal are not confirmed, 
vut the true accounts are very bad. Sir G. P. Colley telegraphs 
on January Sth, from Pietermaritzburg, information that the 
detachment of her Majesty’s 94th Regiment who were cut up 
near Pretoria were only allowed two minutes for surrender, were 
attacked from the hills on each side, and in a few minutes lost 
30 many men that the Colonel ordered a surrender, They 
were, in fact, taken unawares. Out of 250 men, 86 men 
were buried on the field, 26 have since died of their wounds, 
and a large number besides were disabled. This informa- 
tion is brought by Captain Lambart, who was released 
on parole, with Captain Elliot, of the 94th, and sent into the 
Orange Free State, unarmed. While crossing the Vaal River, 
however, they were fired upon by the escort of Boers, and 
Captain Elliot was killed. The Boers are entering Natal, 
and boasting that they will reach the sea. The whole 
affair looks as if the farmers, who are very ignorant, had 
an idea, like that of the Sepoys in 1857, that if they killed 
out the European soldiers the country was sure to belong to 
them, A murder, of course, merely proves that there are 
murderers, but we do not see how it is possible to negotiate or 


Te 
compromise with men capable of such acts. Grant that they 
are by right the armed citizens of a free State, and stil] they 
should give soldiers decent warning that a truce has ended, and 
spare persons from whom their own leaders have accepted g 
parole. We doubt if the Boers will find their friend Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who, we are happy to see, is going out as second ip 
command, any more pitiful to such acts than the fiercest 
martinet in the Service. 


We are happy to see that Sir G. P. Colley fully appreciates 
the tone in England with respect to the Transvaal. In his 
first general order to the troops, he states that rebellion must 
be put down and the stain on our arms effaced, but trusts that 
neither officers nor men will allow their soldierly feeling to de. 
generate into revenge. The task now forced on us is a painful 
one, and he hopes all ranks will assist him to mitigate the 
sufferings it must entail. ‘‘ We must be careful to avoid punish. 
ing the innocent for the guilty, and must remember that though 
misled and deluded, the Boers are in the main a high-spirited 
people, actuated by feelings that are entitled to our respect.” 
That is the right attitude to assume, even if we believe, as seems 
to us true, that the Boers are actuated by a desire to govern the 
natives absolutely and without respect to justice, quite ag 
much as by any patriotism worthy of admiration. <A slave. 
holder may be a genuine patriot, but he is only entitled to 
respect for one side of his character; on the other side, he is a 
man against whom rebellion is not only lawful, but imperative, 
Nevertheless, though it is possible to carry toleration to the 
point of weakness, nothing is gained by allowing enemies to 
feel that submission will not secure them from outrage or 
humiliation. If you want an army to surrender, give every 
prisoner a feather-bed and champagne. 











The Times of Thursday publishes a letter from a correspondent, 
whom it has sent to examine the large estates in Ireland, on the 
condition of Muckross, in Killarney. It affords whimsical evid- 
ence of the total inability of some men to understand the feel- 
ing of a class beneath them. Mr. A. Herbert, the owner of this 
beautiful estate, which covers 50,000 acres, is, according to 
English ideas, an admirable landlord. He has built handsome 
farmhouses and good cottages, and in every way improved his 
property, but the tenants are not always “grateful.” Mr, 
Herbert not only built nice houses and let them, but interfered 
in every detail of their management, compelling all manner of 
sanitary arrangements, and even entering the houses and sweep- 
ing up cobwebs with his own hand. He would even stand ona 
hill with an opera-glass, to watch his tenants going to the 
fields, and if any one was late, would present him with a 
bundle of night-caps. As the tenants fed him and not he the 
tenants, they resented this supervision,—which was, of course, 
shocking ingratitude. Only, suppose the Duke of West- 
minster were to do the same to the Peers and Commoners 
who are all his tenants,—to enter their houses in Belgravia, and 
sweep up any orts, and scold if his tenants were not down 
early enough,—what would they say to him? They would order 
him out of the house and swear at his impertinence, modes of 
relief within the law which are unhappily not known in Kerry. 
Irish peasants are not English labourers, but in certain matters 
of feeling gentlemen. 


no ss 
It was announced at the beginning of the week that the scheme 
of arbitration between Greece and Turkey had finally collapsed. 
At the close of the week, however, it was said to have revived. 
Neither Greece nor Turkey had given in an absolute refusal, 
and the Powers, instead of acting singly at Constantinople and 
Athens, were beginning to make collective representations. The 
truth seems to be that the Powers, finding that without their 
mediation war was inevitable, whatever the result to either 
party, decided to increase their pressure, and that the European 
Concert has been once more revived. They know that if war 
breaks out, the much larger question of the heirship to the 
dying Sultanet will be at once upon the carpet. If this state- 
ment is correct, some method of convincing the Sultan will be 
found, even if Sir Beauchamp Seymour should once more be 
authorised to assemble the European Fleet. There is danger, 
perhaps, in that assemblage, but it is trivial, compared to the 
danger arising from a declaration of war, followed, as it would 
be, by insurrection throughout European, aud, perhaps, A siatie 
Turkey, calling to arms races every one of which has claims 
upon some first-class ally. 


Mr. Faweett, the Postmaster-General, attended a meeting @ 
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the Manchester Reform Club on Tuesday evening, which was 
remarkable for its enthusiasm, as well as for the great weight 
of Liberal influence which it represented, and made an admirable 
speech, in which he maintained that the House of Lords would 
not stand in the way of any really deliberate reform of the 
Irish Land-laws to which the country had made up its mind. 
He further indicated his belief that the contemptuous rejection 
of Mr. Forster’s Compensation for Disturbance Bill last Session 
was due to a belief, not unsupported by the votes in the 
Commons, that the Liberal party were not united on the 
subject, and the country not enthusiastic about it. That may 
beso. As we have elsewhere said, the House of Commons by 
no means appears to us, as it still apparently does to Mr. 
Faweett, the best index of the prevailing feeling in the 
country ; but if the same blunder is not to occur again, 
some means should be taken to rectify the imperfections 
of the index which the House of Commons affords of what 
the country really wishes. The House of Lords did, as a 
matter of fact, greatly irritate the country by misinterpreting 
the diminished majorities of the House of Commons. And it 
may do so agaix. The country must speak out in no ambiguous 
language as to what it wishes the House of Commons to do, 
and the House of Lords to acquiesce in. 


The Right Hon. James Lowther made a speech at Ilkley, 
near Leeds, on Tuesday, in which he pointed out that Lord 
Beaconsfield had declared his intention, if he remained in office, 
to renew the Irish Peace Preservation Act, both before the dis- 
solution and. after the assembling of Parliament; and assailed 
the present Government for the “conventional regret” with 
which they regarded the outrages in Ireland. He repeated 
Lord Carnarvon’s statement that these outrages were treated 
tenderly by the Ministers, while the faults of the landed 
proprietors were scathingly denounced.—a statement for 
which we have seen no evidence of any kind. He repeats a 
rumour that the traversers in Dublin intended to put members 
of the Government into the witness-box, and he could see no 
objection to their presence at that trial, though “he was not pre- 
pared to say that the witness-box was the proper accommodation 
for such distinguished persons.” In short, Mr. Lowther kicked 
up his heels in his usual school-boy fashion, as if to vindicate 
the wisdom of the appointment which sent him to Ireland to 
prepare for us all these troubles. In Mr. Lowther’s character 
there seems to be just enough of the Paddy to take all serious- 
ness out of him, and not enough to give him any sympathy 
with Irish needs. 

Mr. Joseph Cowen made a speech at Newcastle on Monday 
which proves that he holds hard by his Tory foreign policy. 
He said that it was the policy of the present Government to 
enforce every clause in the Treaty of Berlin, “except such as 
were made in Turkey’s favour, with Shylock-like exactness.” It 
is not to be wondered at if the present Government are try- 
ing to enforce those clauses by which the late Government 


strove to appease the sounder public opinion of the 
nation, without meaning to insist on them. But what 
those clauses “in Turkey’s favour” which the pre- 


sent Government is ignoring may be, Mr. Cowen omitted to 
inform his audience. He had, however, to make up for the 
Toryism of his foreign policy by the Radicalism of his Irish 
policy. He strongly condemned “ the resort to the old, odious, 
and ignoble device of coercion,” and will, probably, be found 
amongst the opponents of the Government in relation to their 
Coercion Bill. Here we should feel some sympathy with Mr. 
Cowen’s view, if it did not rather savour of compensating his 
crypto-Toryism, though we should not he at all disposed to 
combat the wisdom of strengthening materially the permanent 
powers of the [rish Courts and Executive, simultaneously with 
the proposal of remedial measures. Nevertheless, we cannot 
but distrust the type of Liberalism which selects sympathy 
with the Turk and anxiety for the Fenian as the two pivots of 
its Liberalism. 





Sir Wilfrid Lawson addressed a crowded meeting at Cocker- 
mouth on Monday, saying that during the existence of the late 
Government he had begun to think that the Committee for Revis- 
ing the Translation of the Old Testament had communicated to 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues a new version of the Ten 
Command ments, in which allthe “ nots ” were left out, and that 
the communication had produced so much effect as to alter 
materially the whole tenure of their foreign policy. In govern- 


ag Ireland, he went on, we had absolutely and totally failed, and 
U tre 


land had belonged to any other Power except ourselves,— 4 


if it had been, for instance, under the Turks—we should by this 
time have had Mr. Gladstone making the most eloquent harangues 
against the maladministration of the country, and trying to enlist 
all Europe in a demonstration against its misgovernment. Per- 
haps we should have had the Allied Fleets collected in Bantry 
Bay, to extort a reform. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s proper weapon 
is irony. But it is really useful to remind the English with 
what extraordinarily different measures they measure either 
moral failures or positive transgressions of their own, and 
moral failures or positive transgressions of other nations. 





Mr. Bradlaugh, in a speech of a good deal of force which he 
delivered at Mile End on Monday, opposed coercion for Ireland, 
while condemning the Land League ; denounced the annexation 
of the Transvaal; advocated the disfranchisement of corrupt 
boroughs, and the prosecution of all corrupt voters who had not 
received a promise of immunity; and then took up a subject 
of his own, the perpetual pensions granted by the Crown in 
former days, many of which had been sold by their grantees 
to other persons, so that we are now paying to quite different 
families the pensions formerly granted for personal services. 
* For instance,” said Mr. Bradlaugh, “a pension of £676 was 
formerly granted by Charles II. to the then Earl of Kinnoul; 
but the pension was sold in 1817 by the Earl’s family, and was 
now paid to the family of the purchaser.” But if these 
pensions were legally given, any confiscation of them would, 
of course, be as monstrous as an attempt to confiscate any 
man’s right to the interest of his Consols. Of course, perpetual 
pensions are a very bad method of rewarding personal services. 
The nation did not want, for instance, to show its gratitude to 
all the descendants of the Duke of Wellington for what the 
Duke did, but to show its gratitude to the Duke alone; and 
the best way of doing that is to put all that the nation bestows 
absolutely in the power of the person to whom the nation gives 
it. It is certain, however, that no one will support Mr. 
Bradlaugh in confiscating these pensions now, because they 
were foolishly given originally, or given for bad ends. If that 
were enough to confiscate property-rights, property - 
rights would be safe ? 





what 


Mr. Reeve, in a criticism on the condition of Ireland, which 
he read to the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in 
Paris last week, gave the number of Irish labourers at 444,000, 
while he estimated the number of Irish farmers at only 423,000. 
If this be nearly accurate,——which we doubt, for it seems 
very difficult to get any authentic account of the number 
of Irish labourers,—the condition of the Irish labourer is a 
question of at least as great importance to the future of the 
Irish people, as the condition of the Irish tenant-farmer. Nor 
are the immediate interests of the two classes always identical. 
We suspect that if the labourers were included in the suffrage, 
the Land League would either have had to alter its policy very 
widely, or would have been by no means as powerful with the 
Irish Parliamentary representatives as it has shown itself of 
late years. We trust that the Ministerial measures will keep 
this large class as carefully in view as the class above it. In 
Ireland, no doubt the labourers of to-day are the tenant-farmers 
or peasant-proprietors of to-morrow. 


A deputation from the Paris Missionary Society, a mis- 
sionary organisation maintained by the French Protestants of 
France and Switzerland, visited Lord Kimberley on Wednes- 
day, to plead for the Basutos, among whom their agents have 
laboured so successfully. They say the Basutos accepted the 
British Government, understanding that they would retain 
their arms, and under a distinct pledge that they should be sepa- 
rately governed. They are now fighting to keep their arms and to 
avoid the wholesale confiscation of their lands, with which, the 
Missionaries say, the Colonial Secretary has threatened them ; 
but if their grievances were redressed and an amnesty granted, 
they would yield. Lord Kimberley received the deputa- 
tion with great kindness, and told them that Sir Hercules 
tobinson had instructions to adopt any method of friendly 


intervention that he found practicable. He himself was 
desirous of peace, believing that South Africa wanted 
rest, above all things; and had recently been inflamed 


by constant excitement, till a zveasonable policy became most 
difficult. It is possible Sir Hercules may succeed, for the 
Cape Government must be getting tired of an expensive war, in 
which it secures neither glory nor fresh revenue. It hopes, how- 
ever, for the Basutos’ lands, to divide among the speculators. 





Consols were on Friday 98} to 98%, ex div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———_>——_- 
THE IRISH POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


it would be quite premature to prejudge, as yet, the Irish 

policy of the Government. That Mr. Gladstone is far 
more of a true Conservative at heart than many of his opponents, 
we, at least, have always maintained. And though, for many 
purposes, his Conservatism is Conservatism of the best and 
healthiest kind, it is not exactly the characteristic on which 
we should found the hope of any change in our Irish land 
policy at once thorough and dramatic. We wish to see 
it both thorough and dramatic ; thorough, that it may 
do its whole work,—dramatic, that it may at once im- 
press the very impressionable imagination of Ireland with 
the belief that it will do that work. Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
of Thursday night leaves us still in doubt as to whether the 
land reform will or will not be thorough. It leaves no doubt 
that it certainly is not even intended to be dramatic, that 
the expectation of it will not produce any grave impression in 
Treland,—will not undermine the ground under Mr. Parnell’s 
feet. We are perfectly well aware that when the country com- 
mits such power as it has committed to a statesman of Mr. 
Gladstone's calibre, it means to trust him, and not to with- 
draw its confidence the moment his decision appears to 
the country apparently inadequate to a great occasion. 
Of that resolve we entirely approve. Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues alone have the knowledge and experience 
requisite to judge what measures are safe for the United 
Kingdom ; and not only what measures are safe, but what safe 
measures it is practicable to pass through so odd a Legislature 
as that which is embodied in the Constitution of the United 
Kingdom. It is quite possible,—we are even inclined to think 
it most probable,—that what Mr. Gladstone really intends 
to do in Ireland under the form of completing and amend- 
ing the Land Act of 1870, will involve a great deal 
larger change in reality than it appears to promise. And 
it is more than possible,—it is almost certain,—that if 
this be so, the modesty of the form may recommend 
it to the prejudices of the House of Peers. But against 
this advantage you must obviously set off this great disadvan- 
tage—that modesty in rectifying grievances, is the very last 
quality which is desirable with a people whose imagination is 
aflame with their grievances. You do not want them to miss 
the significance of what you are doing, but to appreciate that 
significance to the full. We believe that Mr. Gladstone, if he 
conciliates the Peers by the unpretentious character of his 
Irish legislation, will, at the same time, lose that immense 
force which he would gain if he came to the Peers with a 
measure the mere promise of which had all but paralysed 
the hands of Mr. Parnell. <As it is, he is but too likely to run 
the risk of seeming to do so little, that while the Peers, of 
course, will think it too much, the people may be languid and 
indifferent,—the very condition of things which encouraged the 
House of Lords to reject the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill of last Session. The opportunity fora really great measure 
has hardly ever been equalled. If that opportunity is lost, 
nay, even if the opportunity of openly claiming for it a states- 
manlike breadth and vigour is lost,—and this at least, we fear 
has already been lost,—we lose not only its immediate moral 
advantage in Ireland, but half the purchase for getting it 
unmaimed through the House of Lords. Sir Stafford North- 
cote did not make a bad hit, though he made it in a very bad 
sense, when he taunted the Government with trying to put 
down lawlessness by “tinkering with the land-laws.” Sir 
Stafford Northcote meant to recommend Coercion as the sub- 
stitute for this “tinkering ;’ and Mr. Gladstone’s reply, that 
** Coercion is no remedy, though it may be the condition of 
making the true remedy effective,” was final. You cannot 
remedy the hatred of law by making the law harsher. You 
ean only remedy the hatred of law by making the law 
juster. But, if you are going to make it really juster, 
you may as well do it in a manner to get credit 
for what you are doing. And the almost ostentatious 
modesty of representing a great change,—if it is to be a 
great change,—as a mere amendment of a law which has, 
however unjustly, failed to strike the imagination of the people 
of Ireland, seems to us a momentous political error. 

Having said this much as to the defective character of Mr. 
Gladstone's Thursday night’s declaration, we hasten to add that 
in substance we believe it quite possible that the Government 
may yet give almost all that is most wanted,—though, we 





fear, without the full grace of the gift. Mr. Gladstone indi- 
cated four points on which the Land-law of 1870 wanted 
serious amendment. It did not reduce, as it ought to have 
reduced, rents already exorbitant. It did not prevent, as jt 
ought to have prevented, the gradual augmentation of rents 
not then exorbitant till they became exorbitant; it did not 
provide, as it ought to have provided, for the assignment 
of the tenant’s interest to others; and it did not make 
effective provision for the multiplication of peasant-pro- 
prietors, and the consequent identification of the popular 
feeling with the rights of property in land. Now, if on all these 
subjects, the Bill or Bills of the Government adequately amend 
and supplement the Land Act of 1870, we undertake to say that 
something so nearly identical with fixity of tenure, free sale, 
fair rent, and a greatly extended popular proprietary will be 
accorded, that it will only be subject for profound regret that 
the Government do not take the full popular credit, and do 
not win the full popular advantage, of the great reforms they are 
intending to achieve. We shall soon see what their land policy 
really is, We trust and hope it will be a great policy in reality, 
We cannot but regret that it is to be so meek a policy in name, 

On the subject of Coercion, it is impossible to speak too 
highly of Mr. Gladstone’s tone; and while we write, there is 
still room for hope that whatever provisions for arbitrary 
arrest the Government introduce may be so strictly limited, as 
not to interfere seriously with the guarantees for the perfect 
civil liberty of any law-abiding Irish citizen. But what we do 
recognise, certainly with no surprise, though with some reason- 
able party-pride, is the truly conservative reluctance of the 
Government to suspend the Constitution in Ireland till the 
resources of every fair instrument of order had been exhausted. 
Mr. Gladstone’s contrast between the unwillingness of Sir Robert 
Peel to suspend the Constitution under circumstances of even 
greater urgency than the present, and the facile political 
imagination of the present day, which can think of nothing so 
right and obvious as the suspension of the Irish Constitution, 
was a very impressive one; and it is no answer at all to say, 
with one of our contemporaries, that in 1814 the war had pre- 
vented strong measures in Ireland, and that in 1835 the Reform 
Bill had prevented them. The war was a fair excuse for much 
stronger measures, And in 1833 Sir Robert Peel warmly praised 
the Liberal Government for not sooner having had recourse to 
coercive measures, in which, he said, there was no hope of any 
permanent remedy. The truth is, that since then the Constitu- 
tional party have become less Constitutional, almost con- 
temptuous of the Constitution; and there is the greatest danger 
that when this is the attitude of the party which ealls itself par 
excellence the Constitutional party, the Liberal party itself may 
become easier in conscience, and allow itself recourse to the same 
far too easy, and in a sense far too effectual expedient, long 
before it ought to think of suspending the law in the name of 
law. That a point may be reached,—and, as we suppose, has 
been reached,—where this step, as a concomitant of remedial 
measures, may be justified, we reluctantly admit. It is at least 
something to have a Government which does not snatch at 
coercion, as a rowdy in the gold-diggings snatches at his bowie- 
knife or revolver, whenever he receives a serious check. Mr. 
Gladstone’s tone,—and not Mr. Gladstone’s only, for let us 
admit, cordially, that Sir Michael Beach’s tone, a month or two 
ago, was at least as sincere in its abhorrence of this loose dealing 
in intimidation as Mr. Gladstone’s,—on the subject of coer- 
cive measures was all that could be wished ; and we have every 
reason to hope that under his Government, coercion will be as 
moderate and as temporary, as respect for that moral law 
which underlies all positive law will permit. Whatever may 
be said of this Liberal Government, it is well that this cannot 
be said,—that it takes kindly to suspending Constitutions. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD ON THE SITUATION. 


HE country turns naturally, at the beginning of a 
Session like the present, a Session sure to be momen- 


tous, to study the views of the Leader of Opposition. He + 


ought, with his past experience and his reputation for ability, 
to be able to contribute something at least of “ light and 
leading” to a complicated situation. There is, however, little 
of either in the speech which Lord Beaconsfield delivered 
in the Lords on Thursday evening. It is most of it mere 
controversy, and controversy of a very poor kind. There is 
no “leading ” whatever, no suggestion of any policy which 
ought to be pursued, except a dimly hinted argument that 
as the invasion of Afghanistan was a very large and es- 
pensive aifair, we ought in decency to keep Candahar. The 
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main points are that the Government does not give enough 
information on foreign affairs; that the Government is 
reversing everything done by the late Administration; that 
where the Tories left peace, the Liberals have produced a pro- 
bability of war; and that the Government was wrong, while the 
speaker was magnificently right, in his anticipation as to Irish 
affairs. The answer to the first allegation is that in the main 
the country comprehends fully the foreign policy of the Cabinet, 
and that, unlike the late Administration, the Government con- 
ceals no step which it is about to take. The details of negotia- 
tion it cannot, of course, disclose without its allies’ consent ; 
nor can it, as Lord Beaconsfield, in his speech of March 15th 
last himself intimated, by always taking the advice of the 
nation beforehand, “ shuffle off its own responsibility.” 
This Government is not planning expedition after expedi- 
tion, or extorting islands from a reluctant Sultan, or 
bringing Sepoys to Europe, or signing away in secret agree- 
ments all the main objects for which it professes to be con- 
tending. Its general policy abroad needs no concealment, and 
is explained in every speech, namely, to avert the premature 
dissolution of Turkey, by carrying out all the clauses of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Lord Beaconsfield now says that the Treaty 
of Berlin, interpreted as he interpreted it, ensured peace; but 
the key-note of his letter to the Duke of Marlborough, a letter 
of which he is proud and which was intended as a manifesto, 
was that he saw a high probability of war, unless England pre- 
served its ‘‘ascendancy” in the Councils of Europe; and on March 
15th he intimated to the Lords that the state of foreign affairs 
was “critical,” and the state of Europe one in which ‘mighty 
hosts were embattled in every direction, and increased arma- 
ments were proposed, recommended, and carried with facility,” 
and that, therefore, there was every necessity for vigilance. That 
description of the situation, though given only for effect, was 
true enough, and, if it has altered, has altered only in this,— 
that owing to the Concert of Europe, due to the action of 
Lord Granville, the war which Lord Beaconsfield apprehended 
has not only been postponed, but made indefinitely more diffi- 
cult. As to the third charge, that the new Government 
has reversed the policy of the late one, that does not 
lie in Lord Beaconsfield’s mouth, for last Session he 
and his organs were perpetually taunting the new Admin- 
istration—with some truth, too—with servilely continuing 
his own policy. There has been no break in continuity, or 
if there has, it has been only of the kind which must follow 
whenever a good man succeeds to the inheritance of a bad 
one. Unjust litigation has not been pressed, and while every 
right has been maintained, some degree of decent respect has 
been paid to neighbours’ landmarks. 

It is on Ireland, however, that Lord Beaconsfield will excite 
interest, and on Ireland that he most completely fails to satisfy 
expectation. He scores a personal and literary triumph, and 
that is all. Not even those painstaking students of his career 
who deny to Lord Beaconsfield utterly the name of statesman, 
and declare that he is essentially a trickster of genius, with a 
rare faculty for prose-satire, have ever denied him occasional 
flashes of insight into latent popular feeling. He had one 
when he saw that England, satiated with wealth, was long- 
ing for higher position in European society, and, therefore, 
commenced a career of bombastic diplomacy ; and he had one 
when he foresaw, in his letter to the Duke of Marlborough, 
that some great crisis was at hand in the sister island. 
But there his credit must end. His foresight was not that 
of a statesman, but that of a dreamer of dreams, or at best 
that of a Highland seer, who sees the dark shadow descend 
over his friend’s eyes, and mournsand moans. but does nothing. 
He did not see what the danger would be, and not only did 
nothing to avert it, but actually, as Mr. Gladstone in the other 
House happily pointed out, he chose that moment for dissolv- 
ing, without having passed any of the precautionary laws 
which his majority would have accepted so eagerly. Since 
then he has not, till now, recommended any measures. He did 
his best to oppose the Disturbance Bill, and so, by convincing 
the Irish tenantry that if the Government were friendly, Parlia- 
ment was not, he precipitated the present struggle, and now he 
contents himself with accepting any form of coercion the Govern- 
ment may propose. He does not even vaguely hint that he 
has a remedy in his breast. There may be “light” in such an 
attitude, and we fully admit that in Lord Beaconsfield’s vaguely 
gloomy vaticination there was something of the divination as 
well as of the diplomacy of Delphi; but we sce in it no “ lead- 
ing,’ even for a party; while for the nation there is nothing 
but the suggestion all through the speech that in some way 
not defined, and for some reasons not given, it is intrusted to 





incompetent hands. That is good literary fighting, but it is 
not statesmanship. Itis only Endymion’s querulous comment 
on what statesmanship should be. 





OBSTRUCTION. 


T is probable. almost certain, that within a weex the House 
of Commons will be in the thick of a struggle with Ob- 
struction, and we wish to say a final word, before it begins. 
We doubt if even yet Liberals, especially outside the House, 
are aware of the immense importance of this question. It 
involves the existence not only of Parliamentary Government, 
but, under the present Constitution, of any government at all. 
The House of Commons is the only one of our institutions 
which is thoroughly alive, and it has gradually assumed a 
supervision of the Executive, so close and strong that the 
Ministry require its aid in every department of the State 
work, as well as in legislation. Whenever they move in any 
direction, they have to ask either for a Bill, or for a vote of 
money, or for an assent from the House, formal or informal, 
to the steps they are contemplating or taking to meet any 
emergency, any demand for change, or any hitch in the daily 
administrative business. The House of Commons supplies 
motive-power to the whole machine, and if the power is cut 
off, as it is when Obstructives stop either a Bill, or a vote, or 
even a discussion, the machine is arrested. The Government 
or the Department waits, and must wait, until its Bill, or Vote 
is passed. It is as if some one other than the driver had 
charge of the escape-pipe of a locomotive, and used it to regu- 
late speed or stop the engine at his will. It is as impossible for 
our system to go on if the House of Commons is paralysed, as it 
would be for a despotism to go on if the despot lay for months 
in a state of catalepsy ; and obstruction always induces paralysis. 
Not only must both business and serious discussion stop, but 
Ministers are exhausted by sittings protracted beyond human 
endurance, not in order only to arrest their measures, though 
that also is desired, but to bring the ultimate governing power, 
the body representing the people, into contempt. An armed 
revolt in the field could not interrupt the work of Government 
more completely than Obstruction does, or be directed more 
openly against the continuance of the present organisation of the 
State. Morally speaking, it is on a par with open rebellion 
directed, not against the Sovereign, but against obedience to 
Parliament, and requires to be put down with the whole force 
of those who believe Parliament to be the legal ruler of the 
country. 

There can, therefore, be no objection on Liberal prin- 
ciples to any measure, however severe, intended to enfran- 
chise the House of Commons, and restore it to the possession 
of its functions ; and the objection of expediency is, we believe, 
greatly exaggerated by the few Liberals who still maintain it. 
They fear for freedom of debate, and forget that they can trust 
the House of Commons, and behind the House the constituencies, 
to preserve that condition of free government. That House 
already possesses a power which, if rashly used, could be made 
fatal to free discussion, and to all the rights of minorities. 
It has the unquestioned power to expel any Member for any- 
thing which gives it offence, and especially for words spoken 
in debate,—a power which, under the form of a committal to 
the Tower, was repeatedly used in its earlier history. This 
power is so complete, theoretically, that if Sir Stafford 
Northeote had, in the last Session but one, moved 
the expulsion of Mr. Gladstone, and if his majority had 
supported him, Mr. Gladstone must have retired until 
his re-election, and might then have been expelled again. 
It is evident that such a right, if rashly used, would 
bring Parliamentary Government to a summary close ; but in 
modern history it has only been rashly used once, and then 
against an individual. It is a prerogative of the House never 
used, but known to be in existence, and therefore effectual in 
certain cases to strengthen the hands of the House, when 
impatient of offence. Why should the cldture, if the House is 
driven to adopt that powerful weapon, be unwisely or despoti- 
cally used, any more than the power of expulsion? It 
doubt, be abused, but so could almost any 
other power entrusted to any one of the authorities 
of the State. The Queen could destroy the Army or Navy 
by refusing to sign commissions, a course said to have been 
actually taken as regards the old Indian Army. The House 
of Lords could stop all legislation by rejecting every Bill as it 
came up. These things are not done, because the common 
object of those who wield these powers is to use them to 
facilitate business, and so would the House of Commons use 
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the cldéture. When real debate had ended. and obstruction for 
the prevention of action had obviously begun, or when the 
emergency was so great that debate itself was war upon the 
State, the Speaker or the two leaders of the House would 
move that discussion end, and that would be all. The 
machine would move on again. If the motion were made 
continuously or rashly, or with a view to prevent free 
speech, the House would reject it, or if the majority 
were too obedient to be trusted it would have to 
answer it to the country, while the unspoken speeches 
would be published in the newspapers, or delivered to the 
nearest audience obtainable. The House is not now the only 
place where a speech makes an impression on the country, 
and discussion cannot in reality be stopped by any 
action it may take. As a matter of fact. we do not 
believe that among a people accustomed to long debates, 
and able to sit out sermons, and led by chiefs who 
know that nothing can be carried until the country has 
been convinced, the cléture would ever be used except when it 
ia useful,—that is, when a party is employing forms intended 
to protect Government by discussion, in order to make such 
Government impossible. If it ever were so used, the electors 
would know it, and their action would speedily make a repeti- 
tion of the scandal impossible. 

We by no means intend by this argument to recommend the 
cléture or any other especial method of dealing with Obstruc- 
tion. If the House ean discover a milder plan, or can, by 
entrusting immense powers to the Speaker, stop Obstruction 
without limiting debate, we shall be heartily glad, forthe House 
of Commons is almost the last, or the last, representative body 
which has been able to trust to the good-sense of its members, 
and to avoid restricting their right to say anything they pleased. 
We only want to point out once more that Obstruction must 
be prevented by any means, even, if all else fails, by penal 
statute, such as prevents a mob from overawing the delibera- 
tions of Parliament,—and that even the most drastic scheme 
yot proposed will not interfere with freedom of debate. It 
will only give the House the power to interfere with it. Free- 
dom of action is as necessary to Parliament as freedom of dis- 
cussion, and at present it has not freedom of action, for any 
dozen Members can, by combination, so use its forms as to 
prevent its passing any Bill or vote it may desire to pass. 
The Government may propose a measure, and the Houses may 
desire strongly to pass it, but they cannot, because the wheels 
of the Lower House are locked by a small number of the 
Members till it cannot move. It is a liberating, not a de- 
bilitating, measure which the Government, in resisting ob- 
struction, desires to pass. This would be seen at once, if any 
section of the House—say the Land Leaguers, or the extreme 
Tories, or the extreme Radicals—proposed to claim a veto on 
the right of the Government or any Member to propose or 
pass any measure, That would be seen to involve the sub- 
jection of the House to their will, and would be strenuously 
resisted ; yet this, and nothing less than this, is the power 
claimed by the Obstructives, and exercised by them in so 
peremptory a fashion, that twice at least in last Session 
valuable proposals were dropped, from the inability of 
Ministers to bear the fatigue and mental exhaustion of 
@batruction for forty hours. The Obstructives become, in 
fact, mastors of the House, and so far from the e/éture limit- 
ing its freedom, its operation is to release it from an unendur- 
ably slavery. A man needs the use of his limbs as well as of 
his tongue, and the House of Commons is not free because it 
can talk, when an opposing power, deaf to argument and in- 
aeceasible to reason, prevents it from coming to a resolve. <A 
beast under the the influence of curare, alive, breathing, and 
sentient, but with its motor-power all paralysed,—that is 
the House of Commons, so long as Obstructives can prevent 
it from passing or rejecting measures. 





THE MORALS OF BANKRUPTCY. 


AYE may, we believe, trust Mr. Chamberlain to bring for- 
ward a working Bankruptcy Bill, which will cure 

what ‘business men and lawyers consider the main defects of 
the present system. He will not allow those rascally composi- 
tions, made without the intervention of any Court, by which the 
friends and larger creditors of any trader are now permitted to 
release him from liability, often without a full surrender of his 
property, and to start afresh for a second, third, or fourth 
ganiblo with other people’s money. He will insist that release 
against the will of any creditor shall be granted only through 
tvho.intervention of an experienced Judge, who will detect fraud, 





and who will have little fellow-feeling with over-trading. He will 
make the liquidators who realise assets, and who vary from up- 
right men of business to the worst of wreckers, officers of the 
Court, and compel them to decl honestly with assets, to leave 
off making jobs for themselves, and to distribute dividends as 
funds are realised, instead of inventing delays in order to 
benefit by the use of huge balances at deposit. Above all, 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is an administrator, and understands 
Englishmen and English ways, will not fall into the error of 
trusting creditors to look after their own interest. He knows 
quite well that Seotchmen will do this, but that Englishmen will 
not; that the latter detest trouble, waste of time, and * hardness,” 
that they lose their anxiety for money when it is only forth- 
coming after indefinite delays, and that their instinct is rather 
to write off a bad debt and be done with it, than to pursue a 
crafty or litigious debtor for the general good. No system under 
which creditors are expected to labour as unpaid prosecutors 
or judges will work in this country, and Mr. Chamberlain may 
be expected with some confidence to take that responsibility 
off their hands. He has, fortunately, managed large municipal 
affairs, and knows perfectly well that the salaries of a few 
assistant-judges or public accountants are of no consequence ; and 
that no reasonable expenditure in pursuing debtors, controlling 
creditors, and baflling the plunder by liquidators, could amount 
to more than a fractional per-centage on the sum lost by the 
country annually through a reckless or indolent system of 
dealing with bankruptey. He will, therefore, as we believe, 
make a strong and full-handed Court, and insist that nothing 
shall be done in any bankruptcy case without its clear know- 
ledge and consent. 

That reform will protect dividends, and we expect a distinct 
improvement in the method of dealing with insolvent estates ; 
but we want something more, of which we have much less 
hope. We believe it to be necessary, as well as expedient, to 
strengthen the moral dislike of the community to bankruptey— 
to make failure a disgrace, as well as a misfortune. It is so 
still on the Continent, where a man who cannot meet his bills 
either shoots himself, or flies to another country, or retires 
into total obscurity; but in England, such conduct is almost 
ceasing to be disereditable. Bankruptcy is becoming an incident 
of business, just as illness is an incident of life, very serious, but 
unattended with disgrace. So long as imprisonment for debt 
lasted, this was not the case, because, though bankruptcy did not 
taint a man, the prison did, and was dreaded for that reason even 
more than for its discomforts. When, however, that system 
was abolished, from the roused public sentiment of pity for 
misfortune, nothing was put in its place, the Legislature, by 
successive Acts, even permitting creditors to condone any 
failure they pleased as mere ill-luck. The result has been that 
the only bankrupts who really suffer are those who are sensi- 
tive and honest. In one case in five a man is ruined by 
unavoidable accidents. such as the failure of his bank, or of 
trusted correspondents, or of the demand for some great staple ; 
but in the remaining four cases he ruins himself either by over- 
trading, or by borrowing after his capital is insufficient to 
repay loans, or by reckless personal expenditure, and still 
pleads that he was only unfortunate. So he was, as regards 
himself, but as regards others he was very often criminal. The 
merchant who “ flies kites "—draws bills, that is, against non- 
existent business—who sends goods to India to draw 
against, knowing that they must be sold at a loss, or who 
enters into import transactions beyond his means, know- 
ing that he cannot meet even a moderate fall, is either 
a rogue or a gambler, and in either case entitled only 
to that amount of lenity which experience proves to be good 
for the general community. That amount has, in our judg- 
ment, been far exceeded of late. Allowing always for cases 
of commercial cataclysm, like the failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, or Overend Gurneys, we do not believe that a man who 
pays less than ten shillings in the pound is ever honest,—that 
is to say, we believe that he could have stopped earlier, and 
has gone on knowingly taking money from decent traders, in 
order to stave off an unpleasant day for himself. That is 
theft, just as much as if he had stolen spoons, and we would 
refuse him any release whatever. He ought not to be trusted 
in trade again, and ought to be compelled to pay away to 
his creditors all he earns beyond a bare subsistence. That 
single provision would of itself prevent the worst bankruptcies, 
the shameful failures of men who owe scores of thousands, 
and offer five shillings in the pound with the air of men grant- 
ing benefactions, and entitled to credit for their “ promptitude 
and frankness of statement.” They have been robbing under 
cover of trade, not trading, and deserve punishment rather than 
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release. We mention ten shillings as the minimum divi- 
dend, because a man cannot lose half his property except 
on transactions he ought never to have entered into; but we 
would go one step further, and make it obligatory on every 
trader who demanded the protection of the Act, but failed to 
pay fifteen shillings in the pound, to show that his transactions 
were legitimate, and guided by a reasonable hope of profit, 
and made with a reasonable expectation that he could pay the 
losses. He would generally be able to satisfy the Court, but 
the prospect of a severe cross-examination, to be reported in 
the newspapers, would act as a real deterrent on speculation, 
‘ust as the old risk of imprisonment for debt did. The law 
should regard him as one accused, though not convicted, and 
not as a man whose means have been suddenly swallowed up 
by sea or earthquake, It should be unpleasant to be bankrupt, 
and not merely unlucky ; and the world should know the bank- 
ruptcy, and not merely the half-sympathising circle in the 
«Court ” or Lane,” or “ Market,’ where such business is trans- 
acted. And finally, we wouldinflict on this kind of bankrupt one 
further deprivation. His release should hold good only under 
the reserve that property accruing to him at any future time 
by inheritance or bequest, or in any other way, except as the 
result of industry, should be liable for his debts. All men 
have hopes of windfalls in the recesses of their minds, and the 
destruction of those hopes would act as a powerful deterrent 
from the transactions which involve plunder, yet are now 
entered upon as readily as if they were ordinary and moderate 
bets. 

We know perfectly well that none of these suggestions will be 
accepted, unless it be the singie one that no trader shall make 
himself bankrupt unless he can pay ten shillings in the pound. 
That may, perhaps, appeal to the rough common-sense of the 
community. We shall be told that our advice is too harsh, 
that business-men must think of business, and not of public 
morals, and that the country profits by the spirit of enterprise, 
even if it is exaggerated, which is fostered by a lax code of 
bankruptcy. It is the stringency of Continental, and especially 
of French, opinion on the subject, it will be said, which makes 
French dealers so timid, and so materially diminishes the total 
business of the country. We deny all those propositions. 
There is no harshness in regarding a man who gambles with 
other people’s money, as every reckless trader must do, as 
morally nothing but a thief; or, to bring the epithet still closer 
to the facts, a ** welsher,’ a man who bets to win, and does 
not intend to pay if he loses. A betting-man is not a saint, 
but a “ welsher,’’ even in betting-men’s opinion, is a scoundrel, 
As to morality not being the business of City men, it is 
their business, for they lose one large per-centage on their 
trade through dishonest trading, and another large one through 
the checks rendered necessary by the laxity of the system. 
Lombard Street would be five per cent. richer to-morrow, if it 
were certain that every applicant for money respected the 
Eighth Commandment ; and such respect is, in large part, the 
creation of the law. Thieves are egotists, not philanthropists, 
and dislike suffering. And with respect to the effect of 
laxity on enterprise, that is a question of degree. A very 
severe bankruptcy law unquestionably checks speculation, and 
impedes even legitimate business, but that is no reason for be- 
lieving that laxity and enterprise increase pari passu. If they 
do, why not abolish the laws for the recovery of debt, and so 
make the country rich at once? There is a point, no doubt, 
up to which the laxity of bankruptcy laws encourages timid 
but honest traders, just as there is a point at which it de- 
velopes swarms of enterprising but dishonest dealers. Our 
contention is that in the effort to discover the point at which 
rigour becomes injurious, we have shot far beyond it, and in- 
troduced a laxity which costs the country more than it gains 
from the additional fearlessness introduced into business 
transactions. It is quite enough to have abolished imprison- 
ment for debt, without treating the debtor as if he were an 
object of special pity. It is nonsense to say the country gains 
by trade which only returns ten shillings in the pound, and 
worse than nonsense to argue that the man who pursues such 
trade, hoping that some lucky chance may save him from the 
unpleasing necessity of robbing his creditors, is anything better 
than a common rogue. He has not half the excuse of the area- 
sneak, who risks his liberty for a few electro-plated spoons. 





MR. FAWCETT ON PARLIAMENT & PUBLIC OPINION. 
\ R. FAWCETT incidentally expressed an opinion in his 
i _ Interesting speech at Manchester on Tuesday which, if 
true, is of the highest importance, but which we profoundly 








doubt. ‘During the time that I have been in the House of 
Commons,” says Mr. Fawcett, “nothing has struck me more 
than the rapidity and certainty with which a strong popular 
feeling makes itself felt in Parliament.” Now, during the five- 
and-twenty years during which the present writer has watched 
politics, nothing has struck him more than the growing 
difficulty and uncertainty with which a strong popular opinion 
makes itself felt in Parliament. Take, for instance, the strong 
popular feeling which certainly prevailed in the country con- 
cerning the foreign policy of the late Government. If ever 
there were a wide-spread and deep popular feeling, it was felt 
on this point, as the recent elections sufficiently showed. It 
was on the Afghan War and on the Eastern policy of Lord 
Salisbury, no less than on the Irish question, that the Opposi- 
tion appealed to the constituencies to condemn Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government, and it was on all these heads that it was 
condemned. But will Mr. Fawcett maintain for an instant 
that this feeling got itself rapidly and effectively represented in 
Parliament? He says very justly that at the time when the 
Government proposed the Rhodope Grant, and withdrew its 
proposal within twenty-four hours of making it, that Govern- 
ment was at “the height of its power,’ and its majority had 
been “ unbroken.” Nay, that majority remained unbroken, in 
spite of the collapse on the Rhodope grant. There was nothing, 
apparently, to warn the Conservative Members that the con- 
stituencies disliked the whole tenour of their policy. To the 
last, they were perfectly confident either of complete success 
at the poll, or, at the worst, of so trivial a defeat, that the 
balance of parties would be almost equal. How, then, can it 
be maintained for an instant that the predominant popular 
feeling at once asserted its influence over the Parliamentary 
Representatives of the people ? Perhaps Mr. Fawcett will reply 
that at any rate the dismay with which the Conservatives 
received the proposal to grant a sum of money in relief of 
sufferings many of which were known to be pure romances 
invented by the Turks, alone sustains the correctness of his 
assertion. But we deny that altogether. Of course, it is a 
very strong thing to propose a grant of money at all in aid of 
any foreign Power not in close alliance with us. It is a still 
stronger thing to propose this in aid of a Power which has 
absorbed already a vast deal of English capital, on the strength 
of obligations which it has not observed but openly repudiated. 
And it is the strongest thing of all to propose such a grant 
on the strength of statements which are supported by very 
inadequate evidence, and disputed on grounds which are 
at least obviously plausible, and possibly solid. Even the 
strictest Conservatives would, of course, say to themselves, 
in such a case,—" This is a very exceptional sort of proceed- 
ing, which has, at first sight, a very doubtful aspect about it, 
and which is sure to be the subject of a very strict investiga- 
tion, if the money is granted. We must be prepared to stand 
the fire of a very angry criticism on our vote, if we make this 
wholly exceptional grant, and if it turns out to be founded on 
insufficient reasons. We had better warn the Government at 
once that we cannot vote for such a grant, unless they can 
make so powerful an answer to the obvious objections as to 
remove ail our scruples.’ And that, or something like it, no 
doubt, was what the strictest Conservatives did say to them- 
selves concerning the Rhodope Grant ; and was the cause of 
the Government collapse concerning it. But that does not 
show that the popular feeling had reached them in any dis- 
tincter tone concerning the Rhodope grant, than it reached 
them on the subject of their foreign policy generally. Only 
they felt that a grant of money in aid of the subjects of such 
a Power as Turkey was a very audacious and exceptional 
proposal, and one for which they were more likely to be called 
to strict account than any other; and no wonder, for considering 
the prevalent middle-class irritation against the Turks for all 
their glib but broken pecuniary promises, it was a very natural 
fright which the Conservative Members took. And even if 
they really received more communications from their con- 
stituents on this subject than they received on ordinary 
questions of foreign policy,—that only shows that on ex- 
clusively middle-class questions, opinion is much more easy 
to get at, than it is on questions not exclusively affecting the 
middle-class. No doubt it would be the luckless investors in 
Turkish Bonds who would have felt most indignant at the pro- 
posal of a money grant for the Rhodope district ; and, no doubt, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine in every thousand of these in- 
yestors must have belonged to the middle or higher classes. 

But it was not either the middle or higher classes who felt most 

hostile to the general foreign policy of the late Government. 

Tt was the large and we think we may say, on the whole, 
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the almost dumb class below,—dumb, we mean, in this sense, 
that it is not a class in the habit of sending letters or tele- 
grams to its Parliamentary representatives as to the policy 
which it condemns or approves. Hence, the much greater 
difficulty since the Reform Act of 1867 was carried, of ascer- 
taining what the constituencies really desire. Before that 
event, the practical power was concentrated in the hands of a 
class which loved nothing more than to exercise direct control 
over its representatives. Since then, the effectual power has 
been in the hands of a class which does not exercise its con- 
trol over political affairs except at the critical moments at 
which the Constitution compels the Government to ask the 
country for fresh instructions. Then it speaks out, and often 
speaks out so as to astonish those who had been deceived by 
its apparent apathy and silence. 

We believe Mr. Fawcett to be quite mistaken in saying that 
Parliament is now in any sense a highly sensitive barometer of 
the views of the constituencies. We believe, too, that he is 
quite wrong in supposing that the Liberal desertions of last 
Session on the subject of Mr. Forster’s Irish Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, indicated the sort of apathy with regard to 
the fate of that Bill to which he ascribes it. On the contrary, 
we hold that a careful study of the attitude of the public mind, 
as indicated by the provincial Press and by the public meetings 
of the Long Vacation, shows an extreme irritation with the 
House of Lords for throwing out that Bill and embarrassing 
the Ministry as they did by its rejection. And we believe that 
if any of the Liberal Members who deserted the Ministry in the 
House of Commons had had to ask for re-election, they would 
have soon discovered the irreparable blunder they had made. On 
questions affecting taxation, the House of Commons, no doubt, 
still reflects the susceptibilities of the class which is chiefly 
affected by taxation; and whenever it can be sure that 
these susceptibilities are also the susceptibilities of the majority 
of the electorate, the House of Commons is still a fair barometer 
of public opinion. But if it ever happened,—as it well might, 
even on a question of taxation,—that the old ten-pounders 
were disposed to take one line, while the new householders, 
being less selfishly interested in the immediate results of 
taxation, took the other, the Parliamentary representatives 
of the constituencies would probably gather a very false im- 
pression from the volunteered communications of their 
constituents,—which would, in all probability, represent the 
views of one stratum of society, and not by any means a 
fair specimen of the views of all. The gauging of the political 
Opinion of the country has now become, indeed, a very diffi- 
cult operation, and may be accomplished far better by study- 
ing the attitude of the provincial Press, and the tone and 
temper of large meetings, than by any attempt to gather public 
opinion from the drift of letters or messages to Members, 
which the larger number of the voters in all great con- 
stituencies now never trouble themselves to send. We have 
got down to the dumb voters, and must beware of the error 
of judging the dumb voters by the voters who like nothing so 
well as verifying for themselves the degree of their own 
political influence. 





RITUAL TOLERATION. 


PPMIERE are encouraging signs that the imprisonment of 

Mr. Dale and Mr. Enraght is doing its work. Several 
of the Bishops, including the Archbishop of Canterbury him- 
self, have confessed that a state of things in which such im- 
prisonment is possible is neither satisfactory, nor likely to be 
permanent. The Bishop of Lichfield says that he desires “a 
large toleration in matters of Ritual.” The Bishop of Ely 
calls upon “those with whom it rests to set the Courts in 
motion” to take “a broader view of the whole position,” and 
to have regard to “the diverse character and wishes of con- 
gregations.’ The Archbishop of Canterbury “cannot but 
respect the evident earnestness of many who are disturbed as 
to the alleged grievances which attach to our present con- 
dition,” and promises that, so far as he has any influence, “ the 
first work to which the Bishops will be called in Convocation 
shall be a calm and thorough investigation of these grievances.” 
When the Archbishop speaks of any influence he may have with 
the Bishops, it is like Mr. Gladstone’s talking of any influence he 
may have with the Liberal party. Dr. Tait’s influence with 
the Bishops is paramount. It might have been shaken, if he had 
shown no appreciation of the gravity of the present crisis ; but 
when his efforts are directed to bringing this home to the Episco- 
pate, he will find his path an easy one. At the same time 
that the Archbishop promises to move the Upper House of the 





Southern Convocation to investigate existing grievances, an 
important Memorial is in circulation among the Clergy, stating. 
for the Archbishop’s information, what these grievances are, 
and suggesting the remedies which it is expedient to apply to 
them. The memorialists complain that a “ rigid observance of 
the Rubrical law of the Church, or of recent interpretations 
of it,” is exacted from one party alone, and this “ under cir. 
cumstances which often increase the difficulty of complying 
with the demand.” They desire that this grievance should 
be remedied, not by any further extension of Rubrical rigidity, 
but by a relaxation of that degree of rigidity which has hitherto 
been exacted. “The recognised toleration of even wide 
diversities of ceremonial is alone,” they urge, “ consistent with 
the interests of true religion, and with the well-being of the 
English Church at the present time.” This “recognition of 
divergent Ritual practices,” the memorialists put forward 
as the immediate need of the Church. They go on, however, 
to say that the present troubles are likely to recur, unless 
the Courts by which Ecclesiastical causes are decided can 
be altered so as to secure the conscientious obedience of 
clergymen. But as this part of the subject is ‘con- 
fessedly surrounded with great difficulties,” they are con- 
tent with pressing it upon the attention of the Bishops of 
the Church of England. 

We shall say nothing at present about this second 
head of the Memorial, because we wish to suggest to 
the memorialists that there are several weighty reasons 
why this part of it should not be presented. The first 
is that if Ritual toleration can be obtained, the recon- 
struction of the Courts which deal with Ecclesiastical causes 
becomes a question of very little practical importance. It is 
Ritual cases, and Ritual cases only, that have of late given 
employment to these Courts, and if the occasions in reference 
to which their intervention has been invoked can be got out 
of the way, Lord Penzance will have an easy time of it. Very 
little more would be heard of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, if a “recognised toleration of even wide diversities of 
ceremonial” were once established in the Church of England. 
This being so, it seems a mistake to mix up a question which 
is “ confessedly surrounded with great difficulties” with one 
which, in principle at least, is not surrounded with any diffi- 
culty at all. A memorial is apt to be judged by its weakest 
part,—by the part, that is, which is most open to the demon- 
stration that the memorialists are asking for impossibilities, 
It would be a very great misfortune if the difficulty of returning 
a favourable answer to the prayer for a reconstruction of the 
Courts by which Ecclesiastical causes are decided, should lead 
the Bishops to return an unfavourable answer to the prayer 
for Ritual toleration. 

The second reason is, that while the concession of Ritua 
toleration would do all that is wanted, even if the Courts of 
Law remained what they are, no alteration in the Courts would 
be of any real use, supposing that Ritual toleration were 
still withheld. Any Court that had to enforce the observ- 
ance in all cases of the Rubrical law of the Church, must 
make some congregations discontented. If the new Courts 
took a different view of the Ornaments Rubric from that 
taken by the Judicial Committee, that view, whatever it 
might be, would be invested with the authority of law. In 
that case, one of two things would follow. Either the law 
would be enforced, in which case congregations who dislike 
ceremonial would have ceremonial imposed upon them by the 
Courts, to their own great displeasure, and to nobody’s 
pleasure ; or the law would not be enforced, in which case 
obedience would be left optional, and every congregation would, 
as now, be at the mercy of a particular clergyman. If the 
incumbent of the parish chose to introduce Ritual where it 
was not wanted, or to abolish it where it was desired, he 
would be perfectly free to follow his fancy. So long as Ritual 
is not tolerated in congregations which like it, congregations 
which dislike it cannot be adequately protected against it, 
except by its universal prohibition. 

The third reason is that the Bishops are not unlikely to 
prefer doing something in the direction of remodelling the 
Courts which decide Ecclesiastical cases, to framing a measure 
which shall ensure Ritual toleration. Any alteration in the 
former direction is likely to increase their own authority in 
the Church ; any alteration in the latter direction is likely to 
diminish that authority. A Bill to alter the constitution of 
the Court of Final Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes would not be 
likely to pass the House of Commons, but outside Parliament 
it would not excite nearly so much public attention as a Bill pro- 
viding that a congregation should not be disturbed in the pos- 
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session of a Ritual it likes, and that the minority which dislikes 
it shall be free to provide additional churches or additional 
services for itself. Consequently, it is quite on the cards that 
the Bishops, unwilling to reject the memorial as a whole, might 
reject the more important part, and grant the less important. 
If the memorial as ultimately presented deals only with the 
pressing necessity for toleration, the Bishops will not have 
their way of escape left them. They will be compelled to say 
“Yes” or “No” to the really essential part of the memorial, 
and in these circumstances they will be the more likely to say 
“Yes,” There is still time to cancel the second part of the 
memorial, and when the toleration of Ritual has left Convo- 
cation time to renew its Jabours in other fields, the question 
of the constitution of the Courts which deal with Ecclesias- 
tical causes can be usefully considered. 

The Memorial may be taken as embodying the views of 
the High Church, as distinct from the Ritualist, party; but it 
is of great importance that the Ritualists themselves should 
direct their minds to the nature and extent of the tolera- 
tion pleaded for. Is every congregation to be left 
free to follow its own tastes, provided that the shepherd 
happens to agree with the flock, or that the flock have 
money enough to pay for a separate fold and a shepherd of 
their own? Or are there to be certain recognised types of 
lawful Ritual in the Church of England, one, or other, or any 
combination of which shall be tolerated, but no excess or 
defect permitted which does not fall within these outside 
limits? There is something to be said for both expedients, 
but it is very desirable that those who ask for toleration 
should have made up their minds beforehand which of these 
two forms they desire that this toleration should take. 








THE ANTS AS FARMERS. 

“ (\ O to the ant, thou sluggard,” says Solomon. But we are 

not quite sure that Solomon, if he had to advise the 
Trish farmer at least, would be inclined to insist so much on the 
ant’s example. It is true that as a farmer, as we shall show, the 
ant is not only industrious, but very capable. The agricultural 
ant of Texas achieves wonders. But it achieves wonders with 
a little too much of the method of the Irish Land League. Not 
that it has discovered the art of Boycotting its comrades, but 
that it does at times adopt a sort of physical compulsion which 
dispenses with all need for that operation. In short, the agri- 
cultural ant, being a communist by profession, naturally invents 
methods of compulsion which are appropriate to the life of the 
commune, and not appropriate to societies in which there is 
any attempt to cultivate what has been called “ the individuality 
of the individual.” But before we touch on this part of our 
subject, let us show what admirable achievements in farming the 
agricultural ant has accomplished. In the amusing book of 
Mr. McCook, of Philadelphia, “'The Natural History of the 
Agricultural Ant of Texas,” recently published in the United 
States, we have a most fascinating account of one great 
tribe belonging to that species of insects which has achieved 
a pastoral as well as an agricultural career, That the ant 
is a cowkeeper, and milks its aphides as carefully as a 
dairyman milks his cows, has long been admitted. But 
that there exists an ant so far at least a farmer as to 
gather in its grain harvest against the winter, and often 
even to husk its grain before storing it in the granaries, 
has been strenuously denied, in spite of Solomon’s asser- 
tion of the fact, till the late Mr. Moggridge and others 
re-established this point within the last few years. Mr. 
McCook, by his careful study of the habits of the agri- 
cultural ant of Texas, has put the farming talents of the 
insect up to a certain point beyond doubt. It is true, 
he does not believe, though he does not deny, that the 
Texas ant itself sows the seeds of the crop which it expects 
to reap. He thinks the facts, so far as they are known 
to him, rather point to the supposition that the agricultural 
ant simply permits the growth within its enclosure of the par- 
ticular plant whose seeds it wishes to harvest, while carefully 
clearing all other grasses away. But thus much appears to be 
certain,—that during the ants’ partial winter hy bernation, grasses 
of all sorts grow over the disks which the agricultural ants are in 
the habit of clearing round the principal gate of their nest ; 
that in the early spring, these ants clear away all this winter 
vegetation completely ; but that by May the clearings of all those 
kinds of agricultural ants which have a flat disk round their chief 
entrance are more or less overgrown with one plant, and one 





only,—the Aristida Oligantha, whose seeds they love to harvest 
and tofeedon. Mr. McCook himself believes that this growth is 
permitted by the ant within its enclosure, on account of the 
greater convenience of harvesting the seed, while every other 
growth is carefully arrested and exterminated. “It seems hardly 
credible,” he says, “that the energy and skill which enabled 
these creatures to wholly clear away a winter growth which 
had overrun the disks, should be foiled in the effort to keep 
them clear.” Mr. McCook describes carefully the operations 
by which this ant clears away the grasses it wants to get rid 
of. An ant goes to the root and bites, pulls, and twists at 
it, with a view to sever the stem at this point. Often after 
making a great incision, it will run up the leaf, and hang by 
the end of it, in order to increase the fracture by thus pulling 
it to the ground. Sometimes, while one ant continues to gnaw 
away at the root, another will run up the leaf, and hang with 
its whole small weight from the extremity. As a result of all 
this work, the clearing is usually left with the stunted 
grass-stumps, precisely resembling on a minute scale the 
clearing which a backwoodsman effects in an American forest. 
Thus Mr. McCook says of the tufts of grass in the ants’ clear- 
ing :—“ The stumps were dry, quite dead and black, and stood 
slightly above the surface, as the soil had been removed from 
between the gnarled rootlets. These tiny objects were spread 
over the inner section of the clearing. The whole so vividly 
recalled the pioneer scenes in Western forests with which I was 
familiar in boyhood, that I could not rid myself of the impres- 
sion that the ants had wrought much on the same principle as the 
pioneers, who, having chopped down the trees and cleared away 
the timber and bush, leave the stumps afield, that the roots may 
loosen by natural decay, so that the stumps may be more easily 
removed and burned.” ‘The agricultural ants of Texas garner 
in their seed-harvest only after the grain has dropped from 
the stalk, but the Afta crudelis of Florida and Georgia does 
more,—it mounts the stalk, and severs the ripe grain while still 
growing on the stalk. In fact, it reaps as well as garners in the 
grain; and this Mr. McCook proved for himself by sticking 
stalks of millet upright into the box where a nest of ants of this 
kind were confined ; these stalks the ants mounted, and cut the 
erainaway. In'lexas, Mr. McCook found that the agricultural ant, 
when it was by any chance overshadowed by a peach-tree, deliber- 
ately stripped the tree of all its leaves, as this ant cannot bear 
to live in the shade; and if it cannot destroy an overshadowing 
tree, or strip it of its leaves, it will migrate, and build itself a nest 
more exposed to the sun, rather than remain in the shadow. That 
the ant garners in great stores of grain, and not only garners it in, 
but, in case of injury from rain, brings out the moistened grain 
to dry again in the sun, Mr. McCook had the fullest proof; so 
that we may say, on the authority of this very cautious and 
scrupulous writer, that the agricultural ant of Texas rivals the 
farming operations of man, at least on these heads,—it makes 
a clearing round its home ; it encourages the growths it approves, 
and exterminates all others; it garners the grain when it is 
ripe, and stores it away in granaries; it husks much of 
this grain; it brings it out to dry when injured by moisture, 
and then stores it away again; and some of the allied tribes of 
ants not only do all this, but also reap the grain while still 
erowing on the stalk. And all this the ant does, in addition ta 
the very elaborate mining operations by which it constructs the 
various chambers of its subterranean dwelling. No human 
farmer is at the same time a most effective miner. But the 
agricultural ant of ‘Texas is both, and spends even more of its 
energy and skill on mining than it spends on farming. 

But now, how are these great results attained? Clearly, 
to a great extent, by the complete merging of the indivi- 
dual self in the tribal self,—which, as we are told by 
the modern moralists, is the great goal even of human 
morality. Mr. McCook has accumulated curious evidence 
that the agricultural ant hardly developes his -proper nature 
at all except under the stimulus of a considerable society; 
and thus is so often required to merge his individuality in 
the communal impulse of the tribe, that however little 
he shares that impulse, he hardly ever finds it worth 
while to struggle against it. “'Three ants in a small jar 
remained for a number of days upon the surface of the soil, 
without the slightest attempt at digging ; they fed freely, lapped 
moisture, were evidently healthy, but would not dig; they 
were reinforced by four individuals from the same nest, but 
more recent arrivals from Texas. The new-comers breathed 
fresh vitality into the inactive three, and in a little while the 
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gallery-making was going merrily on.” So far, there is nothing 
but respect due to ants who would not undertake a work 
requiring much co-operation with inadequate means. But 
when we come to look at the means adopted to enforce the com- 
munal will on the ants’ individual wills, we can hardly give 
them equal praise. Mr. McCook speaks extremely well of the 
individual unselfishness of ants, having watched them con- 
stantly, both in continement and in their free life. He says 
that the selfish fighting for food observable among cattle is 
hardly to be observed at all amongst ants. “I have never 
but once,—and my observations have not been few,—seen 
among them any such show of selfishness and bullying. The 
single exception was a large-headed Floridian crudelis, who 
compelled a small worker to retire from a juicy bit of croton- 
seed in order to enjoy it herself. It is to be noted that this ex- 
ception occurred with one of the soldier caste, not with a 
worker proper.” But the coercion which was never applied in 
the interest of the individual self, was applied with great 
severity in the interest of the tribal self, and this though, so 
far as Mr. McCook believes, there is no official government 
of the community to issue orders which the nation are ex- 
pected to obey. Momentous communal resolves, even when 
they are of so important a character as to determine a migra- 
tion,—all originate with enthusiastic individuals whose 
example is catching, so that the resolve is, as it were, carried by 
acclamation. When, however, any movement of this kind 
takes place, there is often a dissentient minority who do 
not agree in the general wish for a change of place or policy, 
and the question is how to deal with these cases. 
of doing so is curious. 


The mode 
It appears that, as a rule, the 
result is always this,—that the malcontents are carried 
—without any great resistance—by the enthusiasts to the 
new nest or new scene of operations, are constrained as 
it were by force, but by a force to which they are not wholly 
indisposed to yield; and then, when they have been thus con- 
strained, they recognise the new condition as a de facto though 
unconstitutional order of things, to which they bow, having 
liberated their conscience by the endurance of this partial co- 
ercion. Here is Mr. MeCook’s account of such an affair :— 


“ April 16, in digging around the old tree in order to trace the 
number and position of the galleries, I greatly agitated the nest. 
The principal gate seemed to be just within the hollow trunk. 
Galleries extended into the hill underneath and behind the tree, the 
decayed roots being also apparently used as galleries. After the 
invasion of the nest, the ants began, in the most excited manner, to 
carry bits of dry wood, straw, earth, &c., some of them many times 
larger than themselves, into the main gate and other doors in the 
hill and under neighbouring stones. I could not clearly make out the 
special object of this movement, although I supposed, of course, that 
it bore upon the repair and protection of the formicary. Two hours 
afterwards I revisited the spot. The same busy dragging of refuse 
continued. One ant was observed carrying a comrade into the hollow 
trunk. Searching in the direction from which she seemed to have 
come, I presently found another, and still another carrier. A slightly- 
worn path Ied up the hill, terminating about eleven feet from the old 
tree, in a gate into the ground. Along this path, and issuing chiefly 
from this gate, but also from underneath stones near by, moved a 
column of ecarrier-ants, every one of whom was burdened with a 
comrade. Ina few moments I counted twenty-one of these passing 
along the path. The deported ants were seized by the mandibles of 
the carriers on or below the meso-thorax, the back being downward ; 
their heads were bent forward, the abdomen turned up, the legs 
drawn up and huddled together. The body was motionless ; not the 
slightest sign of resistance or of struggling to get free was observed. 
I teased several of the carriers until the deported were released. 
One of the prisoners then made an effort to resist recapture. Another 
was evidently confused for a moment, then turned back and ascended 
the hill. A third was carried quite to the opening in the trunk, 
when, in pushing under a straw that overhung the path, the carrier 
stuck fast in the narrow gangway. Before this, such obstacles were 
readily flanked. Now, however, the carrier abandoned her comrade, 
thinking, perhaps, that having reached the strong swirl and current 
of activity that surrounded the main gate, she would need no further 
coercion. Such, at least. proved to be the case, for the deported ant, 
after a momentary confusion, passed under the arch and was lost to 
sight within the cavity. Mer captor and carrier, meanwhile, seemed 
utterly indifferent as to her whilom prisoner and her conduct, but 
having paused a little space to repair her toilet, strageled listlessly 
into the hollow. <A fourth ant, when fir t aoticed, was in the act of 
dragging a comrade by a leg into the cavity, where presently she 
was left.’’ 

Such is the mode in which the tribal self prevails over 
the individual self among the ants. The reluctant ants 
invite coercion, as it were, which the enthusiasts apply, and 
then the need for coercion ceases. Is it not the nearest approxi- 
mation we can conceive among the world of insects to the action 
of the Irish Land League now ? And is not the lesson worth 
learning ? Are not the Irish farmers emulating the self-oblitera- 
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tion of the ants, in their utter helplessness to assert their indi. 
vidual conscience against the arbitrarily determined interest 
and policy of their tribe ? 





FANATICS, ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL. 

MAN has died this week whom most Englishmen, but that 
£ they avoid brutalities of expression, would pronounce 
well dead and out of the way. To them, the political fanatic 
of the Continent, and especially the fanatic of “ anti-social” 
opinions, is not so much abhorrent as unintelligible. They 
can comprehend a low-born, low-bred Radical, who, as 
they think, attacks Society from a grudge against it for 
not giving him his place, who will pardon Society if he 
rises in it, or will, if he obtains power, govern more 
severely than the man who, being born near the top, has 
not the feeling that his position is liable to question. But 
a man who is benevolent and the enemy of the social 
system; pious in his way, and a foe of Churches; entirely self- 
abnegating, and always in rebellion ; quite “‘ good,” in the moral 
sense,and always in prison; this is to them an abnormal, almost 
a monstrous, figure. They will become accustomed to it, and 
to a much more dangerous figure,—the true Terrorist, the 
man who has no eloquence, no humour, no sympathy for foes, 
yet, animated by an idea which he thinks philanthropic, 
treads steadily on through anarchy to his end, before they have 
done with Treland ; but at present, they regard men like Blanqui 
with an abhorrence beyond reason. They are not unkindly 
but they are glad he is dead; and they detest cruelty, yet if 
anything happened to him in the way of pincers beyond the 
grave, they would hold Satan, for once, only Rhadamanthine 
Yet M. Blanqui was very much like Mr. Plimsoll, whom most 
Englishmen admire, and thousands are ready to admire to the 
extent of giving him a seat in Parliament. He was just sucha 
deeply benevolent, woolly-headed, half-doubting, wholly sincere, 
self-suppressing kind of man, liable to grow wild with the 
passion of pity, and capable in that state of wholly losing sight 
of the proportion between one idea and another. Mr. Plimsoll 
—whom, to prevent error, we should say that we most cordially 
respect, and hope to see in Parliament again—will be very much 
shocked by the comparison, but if we understand M. Blanqui 
and his career at all, the relation is very close. Let Mr. Plim- 
soll be moved by the general suffering of the wage-receivers 
as he is moved by the suffering of sailors in the mercan- 
tile marine, let him hate and suspect all Governments as he 
hates and suspects great shipowners, and let him believe in 
Utopia, instead of a society penetrated by Christianity, and he 
would be, in all respects but one, M. Blanqni; would attack 
authority in season and ont of season, would spread his ideas 
without law or against law, would go to prison for his 
opinions gladly, and would die leaving a name enshrined 
in the imagination of the multitude, who reverence philanthropy, 
however little controlled by judgment, if only it is perfectly 
disinterested. The English people understand Mr. Plimsoll 
perfectly, and like him, and would undergo sacrifices rather 
than fail to make their respect for him quite patent; and yet 
they hate and misunderstand his counterpart in Trance, refuse, 
indeed, to study him, however powerful he may be, and are 
simply and brutally glad he is dead. Why ? 

We do not think it is simply because M. Blanqui was a rebel 
by nature against all Government and all Society. English- 
men do not hate rebels, except against themselves, but rather 
love them, and are quite capable of tolerating anti-social or 
other extreme opinions. They are not greatly moved by 
Mormonism, they seated Mr. Bradlaugh, and they are far from 
feeling hatred for men like Mr. Owen, or for the Plymouth 
Brethren, whose ideas, if they were acted on, would dissolve 
existing society, as a snow-heap is dissolved by heat. Nobody 
pelts the Comtists, and the very few Socialists among us are 
regarded with a placid curiosity, in no way akin to hate. As 
to hating fanatics in the abstract, and because they are 
fanatics, we do not believe a word of it. Cultured sceptics may 
hate them, but the body of the people rather like them,—think 
them earnest men, and entirely disapprove of any legislative 





repression or police repression of their modes of action. The 
Law must be obeyed, but English feeling when one of the 
Peculiar People, or anti- Vaccination maniacs, or Ritualist clergy- 
men is put into prison, is not one of exultation, but of distinct 
pain, as if they had heard of a case in which the law obviously 
worked injustice. Still, they detest the Blanquis, even when 
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they believe them virtuous, and we believe the difference to be 
avery curious one. The English people tolerate, or even ad- 
mire, fanatics who are fanatics up to a certain point, who stop 
short, that is, of the absorption in an idea which induces 
a man altogether to subordinate the means to the end,— 
to forget the moral code in pursuit of a great object. They 
hate despotism, and if the enemies of despotism would 
declare war, they would subscribe to find them rifles; but if 
the same men resort to assassination, they never, whether 
successful or otherwise, grant them personal forgiveness. They 
detest slavery, and approve an insurrection of slaves; but the 
insurrection must not be made successful by irregular means, 
like fire-raising. They dislike legal oppression, but it must 
not be resisted by perjury; and though they would extinguish 
privilege, they would much rather, if the privilege produces 
money, see it compulsorily bought out. During the agitation 
against slavery in the West Indies, they undoubtedly came to 
the conclusion that slave-holding was an offence so bad that it 
besmirched even the country which permitted it; yet, slave- 
holding being legal, they enriched all slave-holders, in 
compensation for depriving them of their right to take 
away slaves’ wages. The very notion that a right to com- 
pensation might lie on the other side also never occurred to 
the British people. This tone of moral moderation is wholly 
unknown to the Continental fanatic, and it is the absence of it, 
especially as regards blood-shedding, which so alienates the 
Englishman. With rare and brilliant exceptions, the Con- 
tinental Nihilist, Socialist, Communist, Carlist, or other “ ist,” 
who has so absorbed himself in an idea that he is as willing as 
Mr. Plimsoll to sacrifice his life for it, who has become per- 
fectly disinterested, and will endure long periods of gloomy 
imprisonment in a fortress, with a gladness the more strange 
because, in his own judgment, he gives up half the only 
life he has to live, never extends to others the mercy 
he denies to himself. He sees the end clearly, as the un- 
imaginative Englishman cannot, and seeks it irrespective of 
obstacles, takes life as if he were in a battle, takes property as 
if he were a legislature, takes conscripts as if they were dead 
tools,--acts, in fact, as if he were Deity, to whom all things 
necessarily belonged. Lassalle thought capital a tyranny, and 
would have abolished or controlled it, without a conception that 
he could be beyond the moral law. Robespierre, in his own idea, 
only swept away the foes of a régime of sympathy and kindli- 
ness. The reformers of the Tenth of August in Paris, who 
abolished feudalism, could not even understand the claim to com- 
pensation for privileges like the monopoly of the right to grind 
corn or keep pigeons, which were in the most unmistakable way 
property guaranteed by the State. The Communists all propose 
to expropriate property held under contract with the State, and 
the majority would arrive at their end if they had to wade 
through blood. That is the vital difference which distinguishes 
English from foreign fanatics, and it is a curious one, for the 
islanders were once as murderous as the Continentals, and 
when really excited are very nearly as unscrupulous. They 
took three times as many lives by formal execution during the 
Indian Mutiny as the Terrorists of France took during 
their reign, and though their victims were guilty in 
part, and the French victims might be pronounced innocent, 
both were believed guilty of the same offence,—treason to the 
community. We question, indeed, if one race is much more 
humane than another, as far as death is concerned, though 
there are visible differences about torture; and attribute the 
English gentleness, which atiects even fanatics, to another 
cause,—the profound conviction, derived from history, that 
opinion is dominant, that it can be converted, and that when 
converted it is stronger, and will do its work more completely, 
than any possible application of mere force. That conviction 
disinclines men to violence, and acting steadily through ages, pro- 
duces a conviction, quite apart from Christianity—which creed, 
indeed, might equally affect the Continentals, and did so affect 
the fanatics who persecuted on religious grounds—that such 
use of force was immoral. ‘That is a very remarkable re- 
sult of continuous freedom, and one which is apt to be 
forgotten, studying freedom, as we all do, chiefly in nations 
recently made free. It is only in cases where classes believe that 
opinion will not work, or will work too slowly, that races 
habitually free resort readily to force, and at heart pardon its 
exercise, as necessary to realise their ideal. It was while 
combination was prohibited, and seemed to be utterly con- 
demned by an imperious opinion, that the Trades Unionists 





pardoned assassination; and it was under a just belief that 
opinion could not be changed that the insurgents of Pittsburg, 
in the last trade revolt within the United States, resorted to the 
rifle. So long as there is hope, the Englishman does not 
become a fanatic, “ faithful,’ like a Covenunter, “ even unto 
slaying,” though when hope is gone, he can, like the Covenanter, 
take to slaying in heaps. The mental difference between him 
and the Continental is not so sharp as is imagined, and is the 
result rather of a different creed and of the habitual and long- 
continued enjoyment of freedom, than of any specialty of 
temperament. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE RITUALISTS AND FAIR-PLAY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—I cannot help thinking that Sir Watkin Williams has 
done good service to the sacred cause of truth by his remarks 
on the much abused Ritualists. He has shown, what we all 
knew before, but what it is thought the correct thing to deny, 
that Judges, like other men, have their political, their personal, 
their theological prejudices or dislikes. This is just the reason 
why all this talk about “ the law,” especially in the mouth of 
law-breaking Bishops, makes the Ritualists so exceedingly 
angry. And can it be said, without a cause? They know per- 
fectly well, even if Sir Fitzroy Kelly had not revealed it, that 
the judgments in Ritual cases are given from policy, or preju- 
dice, or regard for publie opinion, whichever we like to call it, 
and not upon law at all. 

I remember a most distinguished Judge, who was once counsel 
for the English Church Union, in one of the Ritual cases, telling 
me that he never understood what an Irishman meant by 
“ playing jigs to a milestone ” till he argued before the Judicial 
Committee. I believe that the Ridsdale judgment must be 
reversed, before there can be any peace. But what an absence 
of both statesmanship and toleration the whole difficulty shows ! 

Here is the extremest doctrine on the subject of the Holy 
Eucharist declared to bo lawful by the Bennett decision, 
while the principle of a special Eucharistic dress is affirmed by 
Canon 24, ordering all Bishops to wear one (which they do not), 
and by Queen Elizabeth’s supposed Advertisements, which order 
the samething. And yet here are men vilified and imprisoned 
for reading the Ornaments Rubric in its plain, natural sense, 
and in the sense which its author, Bishop Cosin, says he in- 
tended it to bear, and wearing a distinctive Eucharistic dress. 

And then, amid all the unbelief and vice and blasphemy and 
indifference which surges up on all sides, and seems to betoken 
the great “ falling away ” that is to precede the Second Advent, 
we have certain of the Bishops calmly dispersing congregations, 
comprising hundreds, 1 might almost say thousands, of devout 
communicants, of the most undoubted zeal, because, forsooth, 
the Spirit, in his “ diversities of operations,” testifies to certain 
truths through Ritualism in a way that happens at the moment 
to be unpopular,—as, indeed, was no less the case with Wesley 
and Whitfield, Simeon and Maurice; may we not add, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, who were all looked upon as “ pestilent fellows” 
by the hierarchs of their day >—I am, Sir, &e., 

Burghel re, Jui uary ord. G. R. Porta. 














THE BOERS AND HOLLAND. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sin,—lIs it possible that the British public will remain deaf to 
the appeal made to them by the Dutch,—fellow-countrymen of 
the Boers, and descendants of those who fought for independ- 
ence so gloriously in the Netherlands? The moderate procla- 
mation of the Boers should make restitution not too difficult. 

Ifow long will England continue to decry tyranny in other 
nations and practise it herself, or applaud the efforts of 
subject-races to free themselves from every foreign yoke except 
So long, methinks, will she deserve the nickname 
often applied to her, by our lively neighbours over the water, of 
“La pertide Albion.” Or will the sneers of the German Press 
affect our moral courage in this matter ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

57 Ane rley Park, S.E. Ropen Noekt. 
EXPORT BOUNTIES AND COUNTERVAILING DUTIES, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sirn,—If you will allow me, I should like to ask your corre- 
spondent, “ Free-trade” whether he considers that foreagn 


her own ? 
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producers are enabled “ to out-do their competitors” on British 
markets by reason of the protective import duties in their own 
country ; and if so, how? I do not deny it, but being much 
interested with this somewhat new and apparently little under- 
stood economic question of countervailing the effect of foreign 
export bounties on British markets, it appears to me to bea 
point of some interest. If you correspondent only refers to the 
disturbance on foreign markets by foreign protective import 
duties, it is clearly a point which has no bearing on the question 
of restoring free competition on British markets by counter- 
vailing the effect of a foreign export bounty. 

As your correspondent calls a duty to countervail a bounty 
“a retaliatory duty,” it would also be valuable if he would 
explain how and why it is to be so regarded. This is the more 
important, as the term has been used by others, and notably 
by Mr. Forster, in the debate of last year.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. FREE-TRADER. 

City Liberal Club, Walbrook, E.C., January Ath. 





“IDEAL MEN AND WOMEN.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,”] 

S1r,—-The idea of the Editor of the Day of Rest as to a“ Series 
of Sketches by Eminent Authors” of ideal men and women, 
discussed in your paper of to-day, may be “a singularly good 
one;” but you will be surprised to learn that the advertisement 
of the series, and your excellent and suggestive article, are the 
only intimations I, for one, have had up to this (New Year’s 
Day) of the scheme to which the publisher announces me as 
pledged to contribute. I saw the advertisement some time ago, 
with mingled astonishment and amusement, and intended to 
ask an explanation, but had not done so when I read your 
article. I have neither undertaken, nor have I been asked, to 
write any such sketch, and upon what authority Mr. Strahan 
puts my name in his list Lam quite unable to divine. I do 
not know if the other writers referred to are in the same 
position; but, so far as I am concerned, the announcement is 
entirely unauthorised, and one of the most singular instances 
of audacity I have ever known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

One or THE “Eminent Autuors ” rv Mr. Srrawan’s Lisr. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In reference to the article in your last number on “ Ideal 
Men and Women,” allow me a single line to say that what 
was announced in The Day of Rest advertisement was, that 
‘arrangements were being made” with certain authors named 
to contribute to the series. Of the twelve writers selected, eight 
have definitely agreed to write, and their names only should 
have been given at this stage,—leaving the full list to be pub- 
lished later, as was intended. I regret the oversight by which 
all the names were included.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue Epitor or “Tue Day or Rest.” 


a po 


CHRISTMAS CRUELTY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your two excellently intentioned correspondents on this 
subject are both, it seems, under the impression that the 
reason why turkeys are bled to death instead of being decapi- 
tated is, that their heads are required by culinary conven- 
tionality to appear when they are served on the table. I take 
it that we have here an instance of the way in which the mas- 
culine intellect works, unaided by the despised feminine mind! 
Who, I beg to ask, ever saw at any table (unless it were that 
of an Ojibbeway or a Choctaw) a turkey served with its head ? 
Had your first correspondent, instead of rushing out to his 
poulterer’s, or rushing into print, simply rushed down to his 
cook (of course he has no wife), he would have learned that the 
initial act of trussing a fowl of any kind is to cut off its head. 

Any one who has had the misery to witness the slaughter 
either of chickens, turkeys, ducks, or geese, behind his tent in 
the East, or in an English farmyard, must equally have borne 
many a terrible impression of the difficulty which exists as 
regards the speedy destruction of life in the poor victims. So 
far as appearances go, total decapitation is almost as tedious, 
and much more frightful, than the cutting of the arteries and 
bleeding to death. 

Why, why will not Science, which has added such mountains 
of agony to the sufferings of the brutes, step in for once on the 
side of mercy, and settle authoritatively how all kinds of cattle 
and fowls used for food may be slaughtered instantaneously and 





without pain? It is ridiculous to suppose that the problem ig 
insoluble.—I. am, Sir, &c., Tur Guost or Mrs. Grassr, 

[Do women, themselves, or poulterers, or social authorities 
of any kind, agree on these great points? Our original corre. 
spondent is a woman and, of course, a housekeeper, and she had 
the authority of poulterers with her.—Ep. Spectator.] 
BOOKS. 

ee 
THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA.* 

Many persons may be inclined to describe the religions of 
China, by saying, according to a well-known precedent, that 
“there are no religions in China,’’—that is, we find there a con. 
fused mass of superstitions, of worship of ancestors and charms 
against evil spirits, but no religion, properly so called. There 
would be truth in this view of the case, but by no means the 
whole truth. The absence of genuine worship among the 
Chinese has often been spoken of as a prodigious and un- 
accountable fact. How is it possible, it has been asked, for so 
many millions of people to exist in practical atheism? In the 
lectures which compose the volume before us, Professor 
Legge undertakes to answer this question; and we shall en- 
deavour to place the substance of his answer before our readers, 
But before doing so, we must be allowed a word of explana- 
tion and caution. There are extremely few persons who are 
qualified to entertain or express an opinion of their own on such 
a subject as this, and we have no claim to be numbered among 
them. It would not be difficult to place the opinions of other 
sinologists side by side with the conclusions of Professor Legge, 
and to “combine the information,” as was done by a writer in 
the Hatanswill Gazette. But it seems better to content ourselves 
with stating the results of our author’s labours, without profess- 
ing to sit in judgment upon them, or to decide where the learned 
disagree. Professor Legge has devoted a lifetime to Chinese 
literature, and has a right to speak as one having authority. 
Yet itis necessary to remember that the extreme difficulty of the 
Chinese language, its inflexibility and inability to express deli: 
cate shades of meaning, prepare frequent snares for the most 
learned of foreigners, while even native scholars are often 
hopelessly at issue as to the meaning of passages in the 
classical books. The kind of mistakes which may be made 
even in the use of the living language, is happily illus- 
trated by the well-known story of “ Kwai Kwok.” An Eng- 
lish gentleman, well versed in Chinese, undertook to inter- 
pret for the Council at Hong Kong the speech in which a 
Chinaman defended an accused compatriot. In opening his 
address, the Chinaman spoke of “ your Kwai Kwok,’—that is, 
as he pronounced the words, “honourable kingdom.” But the 
same word in Chinese means totally different things, according 
to the tone, or inflection, with which it is pronounced. In the 
“ascending tone,” Kwai means honourable, and so the pleader 
employed it; in the “ descending tone,” it means Devil,—and so 
the interpreter understood it, to the great confusion of the 
Court and all concerned. If a good Chinese scholar could make 
such a mistake, it will be evident that there must be endless 
opportunities for error and diverse opinion in forming conclu- 
sions as to the beliefs of the ancient Chinese; and the views of 
any one scholar—or perhaps of almost any combination of 
scholars, supposing them to agree—must be taken with some 
caution, as probably representing something like the truth. 

Is it true, then, that the Chinese have no religion, but only 
superstitions? On the contrary, Professor Legge believes that 
they were monotheists 5,000 years ago; and that monotheism 
is still, at least in theory, the established religion of the country. 
“ Since its earliest formation,” he writes, “'Ti has properly been 
the personal name of Heaven. ‘T‘ien has had much of the force 
of the name Jahve, as explained by God himself to Moses; Ti 
has presented that absolute deity in the relation to men of their 
lord and governor. Ti was to the Chinese fathers, I believe, 
exactly what God was to our fathers, whenever they took the 
great name on their lips.’ In order to show how real worship 
was addressed to God alone, the author cites a series of prayers 
delivered by the Emperor in A.D. 1538, on the occasion of “a 
slight change in the name by which the Supreme Being was 
called in the imperial worship.” This office began with an in- 
vocation of the Spirits, who were addressed almost as equals,— 
“T, the Emperor of the Great Illustrious Dynasty, have 
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yespectfully prepared this paper to inform the Spirit 
of the Sun, the Spirit of the Moon,” and so on. But 
when these have been enunierated, and the address con- 
cluded with the words, “All ye Spirits should be well 
aware of our purpose, ye are respectfully informed,” he 
begins the real prayer. He now drops the pronoun in the third 
person, which he used to the Spirits, and assumes the language 
of adoration :—“ I, thy servant, presume reverently to thank 
thee, and, while I worship, present this notice to thee, O Ti, 
calling thee Sovereign.” The functions of the Spirits are thus 
described in another prayer :—‘ It is Yours, O Spirits, with 
your Heaven-conferred powers and nurturing influences, each 
to preside as guardian over one district, as ministers assisting 
the Great Worker and Transformer, and thus the people enjoy 
your meritorious services.” So the worship of ancestors 
originally meant no more than that they were conceived of as 
endowed with powers similar to those of other spirits, and their 
assistance was similarly invoked. Confucius is careful to forbid, 
as an impertinence, or rather as flattery, the worship of spirits 
other than the worshipper’s own relations; and scarcely con- 
cealed his own scepticism us to any but subjective benefits 
arising from such worship. It seems clear that the deceased 
ancestors and the other spirits were not gods, any more than the 
angels and saints of the Catholic hierarchy. All things, the 
spirits included, depended upon the one God, to whom alone 
real worship was addressed. 

Unfortunately, however, the worship of God was confined to 
one person in the empire. The Chinese seem never to have 
had priests or any sacred class; but they had one sacred man, 
the Emperor, and he alone was thought worthy to address the 
Divinity. The rest of the people could pray only to the sub- 
ordinate agents of God,—to the spirits, and the souls of their 
dead fathers. They, too, believed, or were supposed to believe, 
in the one Governor of all things; but all active expression of 
this belief was denied them. Assuming the correctness of the 
facts, as stated by Professor Legge, the result is a very striking 
contribution to the history of religions. Shut out from religion, 
the Chinese betook themselves to superstitions. They could 
not be expected to take much interest in a God whose aid they 
were not permitted to implore, who was worshipped only by the 
Emperor, with ceremonies which they did not even see. The 
powers to whom they might pray became the gods of their 
adoration, and the old belief in the one, but to them unapproach- 
able, God grew more and more shadowy and unreal. 

In the Confucian or State religion, numerous observances are 
ordained. A man is bidden to sacrifice, at the winter solstice, 
to his most remote ancestor; in spring, to his grandfather; in 
‘the autumn, to his father, and so on. But the common people 
found this system “too cold and too exacting ;” and, in fact, it 
was no better than a bone from which the marrow had been 
extracted for the Emperor’s table. It has been replaced among 
the populace by Buddhism and Taoism. Of the former, Pro- 
fessor Legge tells us little. Taoism, however, is little else than 
Buddhism ornamented with certain ghastly superstitions, and 
degraded into an instrument for extracting the pay of its 
priests or professors out of the pockets of the people. Taoism, 
as a religion, seems to turn mainly upon the belief that tor- 
tures are inflicted upon the dead ina sort of Purgatory, from 
which they can be delivered only on payment of ransom by 
the living. Taoism, as a philosophy, seems to have very little 
in common with the religion of the same name, except 
that its author is placed among the Taoist gods. Lao- 
tsze, like Confucius, but with even less success, attempted 
to inspire the rulers of the country with his ideas of 
truth and justice. Despairing of success, he passed through 
the western gate of the land, and disappeared for ever, leaving 
only his book in the hands of the gate-keeper. His moral 
teaching was, in some respects, pure and lofty ; but it was based 
upon ideas which, to Western minds at least, make his post- 
humous success more surprising than his failure in life. His 


‘Tao, or ideal “nursing mother,” was a metaphysical abstrac- 


tion. His notion of human perfection was emptiness, for, as he 
remarks, the use of a vessel or of an apartment depends, not on 
its clay or wooden sides, but on the enclosed hollowness. 
“Therefore, what has a positive existence serves for profitable 
adaptation, and what has no positive existence for actual use.” 
Tn social life, he was all for going back to primitive simplicity. 
He wished the people to live so that they should not care to 
avoid death, or to use boats and carriages; and he desired that 
they should return to the use of knotted cords, instead of written 





characters. “There should be a neighbouring State within 
sight, and the sounds of the fowls and dogs should be heard 
from it to us without interruption; but I would make the 
people to old age, even to death, have no intercourse with it.” 
The land “where it was always afternoon,” the land of 
the lotus-eaters, would have suited Tao-tsze exactly. There 
is no positive religion in his book, although, as Professor 
Legge thinks, the existence of God is implied, or admitted. 
Probably he regarded this as the affair of the Emperor, not of 
those to whom he was writing. We seem to see in what we are 
told of this philosophy the quintessence of China. Humility 
and harmlessness are the chosen virtues ; resignation the right 
attitude of the subject ; emptying the mind of every desire, the 
one occupation worthy of the wise man. Such habits and 
thoughts made Oriental despotism possible. But despotism, 
attracting to itself all energy, in its turn has intensified that 
which was its own cause. The emptiness which Tao-tsze 
desired has left to his countrymen no trace of wholesome poli- 
tical life, while on another side it has been peopled with a 
thousand horrid phantoms. The philosophy of Taoism sprang 
out of the conditions which have been described; and, on the 
ground which it tried to leave and keep empty, foreign seeds 
fell, and produced a plentiful crop of superstitions. 

Is it possible that other foreign seeds of a different nature 
may be introduced with success, and that missionary enterprise 
may supplant by Christianity the coldness of Confucianism 
and the terrors of Taoism? Professor Legge appears to think 
so. But may not the wiser method be, in the first instance, to 
lead the Chinese back to the wisdom of their own fathers? If 
they could be brought to believe that the worship of the one 
God was no Imperial prerogative, but the right and duty of 
every one of them, the road for further advance would have 
been cleared ; and it would seem likely that such a reversion to 
early faith would be more easily effected than the introduction 
of strange and foreign dogmas, especially with a conservative 
people such as the Chinese. Here, however, a wide field for 
debate lies open, on which we must not further trespass. We 
will only, in conclusion, express some regret that the final 
lecture should have been devoted to a comparison of Christianity 
with the Chinese religions. Neither hearers nor readers can 
require to be convinced that Christianity is superior to Con- 
fucianism or Taoism, while the lecturer scarcely allowed him- 
self time and space sufficient to answer objections to revealed 
religion which are not specially Chinese. When a writer has 
so much to tell us that is new and interesting, we cannot but 
grudge the loss of nearly a third of the book. There are plenty 
of writers capable of common-place Christian apology, but very 
few as competent as Professor Legge to introduce us to Chinese 
literature. 

Since what appears above was put into type, a very 
interesting correspondence has been printed in the Times 
(December 80th, 1880), between “ more than 20 of the Protestant 
missiouaries in China,’”’ and Professor Max Miiller, as editor 
of the “Sacred Books of the East.” The missionaries 
“complain that, in the translation of the Shu-king and Shih- 
king, by Professor Legge, the names Ti and Shang-ti should 
have been rendered by ‘God.’” ‘This objection illustrates what 
has been said above as to the difficulties besetting Chinese 
scholars ; but it seems to go deeper than a mere question of 
translation. The missionaries, or those of them who have 
signed this letter, wish to treat Chinese minds as absolutely 
blank in religious matters; and they object to an admission 
that Shang-ti can be in any sense an equivalent of “ God,” 
because they think that Christian ideas should be planted 
straight into the Chinese soil, not grafted on the ancient stock 
of Chinese religion. Professors Max Miiller and Legge are of 
the opposite opinion. They think that the name Shang-ti 
expresses an imperfect apprehension of Him who has else- 
where been called Dyaus, Zeus, Jehovah, Father, and that 
missionary teaching should start from’so much of the truth as 
the Chinese already possess, or have possessed in times past. 
The discussion is of very great importance, going, as it does, 
to the root of missionary work. Those who are interested in it 
have read, or will read, the masterly answer of Professor Max 
Miiller to the letter of the missionaries, from which, however, 
we take the following extract :— 

“Surely the name for God in Chinese, or in any other language, 
unless it is simply intolerable, should be treated by missionaries with 


the greatest reverence. Let them slowly and gently cut down the 
rank growth of mythology that has choked so many of the names 
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of God ; but let them be careful lest, in tearing up the roots, théy 
kill the stem on which alone their new grafts can live and thrive. 
Let them follow, in fact, in the footsteps of the boldest and greatest 
missionary the world has ever seen, who at Athens did not break the 
altar ot the unknown God, but said, ‘Whom ye ignorantly worship, 
Him declare I unto you.’ ”’ 





PICTURES FROM IRELAND.* 
WueEn these sketches were published in the pages of an evening 
paper, they appeared both truer to life and less painful than 
they do now, when they are given to the public in a volume 
where hardly one sentence relieves the gloom inspired by its 
records of monotonous meanness and social anarchy. Their 
realism is effective, their local colouring is vivid; they are 
humorous, for they appeal to our sense of incongruity as only 
Trish affairs can do, out of harmony as they are with our cen- 
tury. The reticent style, the affected impartiality of the 
author, give sharpness to his outlines of a society that is at 
war with the laws, and what is more serious, with the rulers 
under which it is, nevertheless, bound to struggle for existence. 

Terence M‘Grath’s stories are excellent reading for the first 
two or three chapters, and each of the portraits he gives us is 
a finished and admirable study; but as we pass from sordid 
owner to sordid occupier, and from one shifty, gambling, 
and dishonest figure to another, we are sickened by the 
tale of corrupt customs which have honeycombed the 
superficial law and order maintained by English power. 
We long for some less ignoble specimens of human nature, 
and the smile excited by the dissimilarity of these figures 
to any type with which we are acquainted gives place to dis- 
gust, until we remember that in every population there are 
exaggerated forms of its prevailing character, and that a truthful 
artist, though his shadows may be black, should relieve them by 
equivalent lights, or his picture will be fantastic. By the time 
we reach the chapters which declare the recent famine in Ire- 
land to have been a political plant, we feel relieved by the cer- 
tainty that the book does not give any fair impression of the 
people, because the author has evidently selected for portraiture 
prominent but not representative examples. 

Yet the book is very welcome, since our ignorance of Irish 
manners and ideas must be in part cured, before we can profit- 
ably interfere with the very basis of society in Ireland. We 
are bound to study the heterogeneous mob now clamouring for 
relief from established laws, and these photographs of the sort 
of men who have largely contributed to the social revolt, as 
grubs contribute to the ruin of a promising field, are each in 
itself more perfect than any which have appeared since Carle- 
ton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 

The domineering trickiness, the slavish hatreds, the moral 
weakness described by Terence M‘Grath are the sad heritage 
of the Irish past. Let it be past, and bury its dead ; but we 
are bound to confront the Caseys and Clancys, the Morriseys 
and the O’Doolys, anachronistic as they are, for they have been 
the active agents in the present trouble of their country. 

Unhappily, there is little of caricature in these sketches. 
They tell the truth, if not the whole truth. The author avoids 
sensational and traditional topics. He does not deal with crime, 
except as the crime of murder is latent in Irish air. There is 
no colleen-bawn “ business,” and the unbecoming light of a 
sunless but clear day falls on pig or fairy, on huddled families 
and on mean superstitions, without any recognition of the 
national claim that wit should excuse disorder and dirt, or that 
the practice of some domestic virtues should cover all other sins. 
The sores of Ireland need courageous probing, and are indeed 
receiving plenty of attention just now, though we suspect some 
political “ bone-setters ”’ are like the one described by the author, 
who, called in to cure a broken head, “ makes a preliminary 
examination by probing, during which he inserts a small piece 
of bone into the jagged wound, and removing it before the 
admiring family, declares the skull is chipped, but le will yet 
save the patient.” If, as it seems, we are bound to play doctor, 
Ireland not having strength to throw off her diseases without 
help, we must try to learn something true about absentees and 
their estates, land jobbers, land agents, O’Doolyism, the reasons 
for Boycotting and other phenomena which cannot be explained 
by the best statistics. 

Meantime, the rant of O‘Dooly, M.P., the shrieks of infuriated 
agitators on the stump, the socialism scattered broadeast over 
Ireland by American papers, in no sense express the mind of the 


* Pictures from drelane. By Terence M‘Grath. London: C. Kegan Paul and 
Co. 1880, 








Irish people. Who and what does? may well be asked, in the 
flood of Irish literature and Irish eloquence which deafens our 
ears and blinds our eyes. As far as they go, these sketches ex. 
plain that the slow action of justice and the gradual growth of 
conscious stability can alone lift the people out of their miser. 
able position, and strengthen their better instincts. To 
reconcile the people to law is the problem that has to he 
solved in Ireland; and law must be, as far as possible, brought 
into harmony with justice, as it is understood by the Irish,—g 
harmony but little attempted since the intrusions of Poynings 
Imperfect as is their moral and religious training, Irishmen are 
taught to value justice as the primary virtue, and probably in 
no part of the British empire is injustice more keenly resented 
than in Ireland, for the subtle brains of the people are capable 
of that complex casuistry which, after all, is homage to a higher 
law than Parliaments can define. 

Ireland is just now a runaway horse, and carries with it all 
the clatter, and arouses the fears, and commits the injury to 
itself and its keepers that runaway horses in a crowded thorough- 
fare are wont to do; and it seems as if it would, once for all, 
throw off its rider, the landlord class. According to these 
sketches, the rider has not been without blame; and, indeed, the 
relations of owner and occupier have resembled those of the 
Continental seigneur towards his tenants before the great Revolu- 
tion. Whatever be the private virtues of many among the 
landlords, they inherit as a body the feelings, and they have 
not shaken themselves from the traditions, when Burke’s words 
were applicable to the peasants, who, “ crushed by law, have no 
hopes but from power.” The power entrusted to the Irish 
gentry by England has been immense. Nor has it been alto- 
gether an evil; but the dissolution of their Parliament, the 
Landed Estates Court, Catholic Emancipation, and vote by 
ballot have left mere shreds and rags of the purple robe on 
their shoulders. It is not quite their fault that they have become 
scarecrows, and mere holders of property that is detached from 
the body politic; and, to quote Burke again, ‘‘as ability isa 
vigorous and active principle, and as property is sluggish, inert, 
and timid, it can never be safe from the invasions of ability, un- 
less it be out of all proportion predominant in the representation.” 
No “three F” formulas or Parliamentary patching can remedy 
the inherent weakuess of their position, and its weakness is not 
disguised by Terence M‘Grath, in his sketches of estate manage- 
ment in the west :— 

“On the Ballynolan property, £4,000 a year is collected from 
1,200 tenants, whose ‘farms’ average the valuation of £3 per 
annum. Subdivision has gone so far, that even Irish ingenuity in 
making landed provision for swarms of children is at fault; the 
crowds of cabins, with their loads of rotten thatch surmounting 
dark green walls, are regarded by the owners as an Indian looks 
upon his wigwam,—a place to hold the women and children while he 
is away on his hunting-grounds. The Ballynolan tenant leaves 
annually his dirty, but healthy brood, while he migrates to England, 
where, as a harvester, he earns the amount of his rent, and enough 
besides to supplement with meal the produce of the potatoe-plot 
tilled by his wife and children in his absence.” 

In England he sees year by year the best system of farming, 
yet on his return,— 

“ He rises at nine o'clock, lounges idly all day round his reeking 

cabin, leaving his wife to dig the half-tilled and ill-grown potatos for 
dinner ; after which he visits his neighbours’ houses, playing cards, 
or listening to exciting stories in his native tongue, on the approach 
of England’s downfall and Ireland’s freedom, until night, when he 
flings himself, with his wife and family, men, women, and children, 
into a common bed.” 
What can the well-meaning but inefficient agent do for such a 
property ? But what can not Casey, the scheming attorney, 
depicted by Terence M‘Grath, effect who manages Mr. Melville’s 
property of £20,000 a year! Securing his own profit by a 
low rental, contriving and conniving by turns, with entire 
disregard to honour or honesty, he keeps his employer 
out of the country by hints of distress and danger, until he is 
in a position to buy up the depreciated property himself, with 
what results to its population we can imagine :— 

“In the meantime, Mr. Casey has no objection to the introduction 

of a small class of peasant-proprietors. The smaller the better, for 
Mr. Casey knows how few years will roll past before the resale of 
such small properties must begin. And he has hopes. His ideal 
tenant is a man holding between fifteen and thirty acres. From him 
come the perquisites born of necessity.” 
On the other hand, Hycy O’Callaghan, the gentleman-farmer, 
is given to fox-hunting, and being convinced that “ peasant- 
proprietary is inimical to that noble sport, he is prepared to 
oppose it to the bitter end.” Father Morrissey is one of the 
most characteristic figures who crosses the stage erected by 
the author. He has lately— 
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«“Emerged from Maynooth College, with every prejudice of his 
poyhood strengthened, profoundly ignorant of _the world or its 
political systems, regarding the Church as the divine source of all 
human power, and himself as the repository of no small portion of 


her infallibility.” 
Between the gentry of the parish and him,— 

«There is not one idea in common in the entire range of meta- 
shysical and material subjects. From the glory of heaven to outdoor 
relief they look at the question from opposite stand-points.” 

Still,— 

“Hating and fearing Socialism as does Father Morrissey, the 

propositions embodied in the land agitation of 1879 are diametrically 
opposed to his principles, and when the agitation began he refused 
to sanction by his presence its immoral doctrines. But an appeal to 
a people's cupidity aroused feelings too deep to be restrained by the 
priests, So NOW Father Morrissey’s voice is heard on many platforms, 
and once more he resumes his ascendancy, ard leads his parishioners 
as a horse leads the driver who cracks a whip behind him.’’ 
We have not space to quote further, but we specially commend 
to our readers the sketch entitled, “ The Country’s Difficulty.” 
Init the author touches with a more earnest hand some of that 
deeper Irish feeling, in which are elements of a conservative 
stability that if wisely assisted may possibly outlast the con- 
yentions of more civilised communities. The most cynical of 
these portraits should indeed rouse our compassion for so 
uushepherded a nation, and make us wish that a purer, even 
if sterner, justice might prevail, and that a_ higher 
standard of government should obtain, in the lowest as 
in the highest offices that have to do with Irish administration. 
On the whole, these sketches increase our belief that the power 
of the landowners must be restrained within narrower limits, 
while more self-respect will be ensured for the peasants if their 
tenures can be made more stable. But the stability that could 
be really beneficial must be attained by the working of 
national economy, rather than by any confiscatory legislation. 
If there should be a large increase of peasant-proprietors, 
and that subdivision, famine, and outrages among themselves 
should be the result, Irishmen are no fools, and will know 
that the peasants are themselves to blame. As the greatest of 
frish politicians declared shortly before the Union, the reckless 
and idle indifference, the love of trade ventures rather than of 
labour, the faults that make of Ireland what she is, are imme- 
diately “ traceable to that ill policy which kept landed property 
so long on one set of hands. Contine a man,” says Burke, 
“to momentary possession, and you at once cut off that land- 
able avarice which every wise State has cherished, as one of the 
first principles of its greatness. Allow a man but a temporary 
possession, lay it down as a maxim that he never can have any 
other, and you immediately and infallibly turn him to tem- 
porary enjoyments ; and these enjoyments are never the plea- 
sures of labour and free industry, whose quality it is to famish 
the present hours, and squander all upon prospect and futurity. 
They are, on the contrary, those of a thoughtless, loitering, and 
dissipated life. The people must be inevitably disposed to such 
pernicious habits merely from the short duration of their tenure 
which the law has allowed.” 

Looking at these “ pictures of Ireland” by the light of 
Burke’s warning, we can but be surprised that the Irish people 
are not all like those described by Terence’ M‘Grath. We recall 
with a renewed esteem our memories of the devoted parish 
priests, the generous landlords who stood by their tenants in 
evil times, and the virtues of many a poor household, possessed of 
more true decency than broadcloth and mahogany furniture can 
bestow ; we remember the unrecorded martyrdoms, the spiritual 
intelligence and the faithfulness of the people to the standard 
which appears to them the true one, and we are hopeful of 
their future, when this “ tyranny shall be overpast.” 

We are bold to say that however puzzled Irish peasants 
may be by the apparent success of the agrarian revolt, howeve1 
misled they may be by chimerical schemes and promises of a 
Parnell millennium, the Irish conscience is not as rotten to 
the core as this volume of pictures would suggest. It will 

tax the highest statesmanship to take the “leap in the dark ” 
Which seems inevitable next Session, but if it be in the direc- 
tion of unfaltering justice and morality, it will best satisfy the 
mass of the Irish people. 





THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS.* 
Besipes those works with which in the popular estimation his 
name is more intimately associated, Mr. Darwin has claims on 


‘ The Power of Movement in Plants, By Charles Darwin, assisted by Francis 
arwin. London: Murray, 1880. 


the regard of the specialist of which it is almost impossible to 
over-estimate the importance. Leaving to the zoologist and 
geologist his work on Coral Islands, and monographs on the 
Cirripedia, and various fossil groups, the botanist claims the 
great naturalist as his own on the grounds of a series of physio- 
logical memoirs, which, while they undoubtedly do serve to 
illustrate and emphasise the hypothesis known by his name, yet 
appeal with equal success to the anti-Darwinian. The most un- 
compromising opponent of Darwin’s brilliant synthesis cannot 
fail to appreciate his patient, but no less brilliant, analysis. The 
theory based on his results may be rejected, or be modified 
with the lapse of time and advance of knowledge, but the re- 
sults themselves hold good. Ina high degree this is the case 
with the series of works of which this on the Power of Movement 
in Plants is the most recent. Each volume is crowded with ex- 
perimental evidence, given with the scrupulous care which is a 
special characteristic of our foremost English naturalist. 
The qualities impressed upon those researches whereby he 
revolutionised the study of biological science are met with 
in all his handiwork, and add to his writings this further 
value, in that they serve as perfect models for the younger 
student to follow. If England is to build up a school 
of botanical philosophy like to those which are possessed 
by France and Germany, and which ought to be possessed by 
the country of Ray, of Grew, Hales, Andrew Knight, and 
Robert Brown, it will be through the careful study by our 
younger botanists of the method followed by such a master 
as Mr. Darwin. 

Fifteen years ago, the “Journal” of the Linnean Society 
contained a series of papers (afterwards republished), in which 
were brought together and most beautifully described a mass of 
experiments bearing on the movements and habits of climbing 
plants. They consist of an examination into the nature of cer- 
tain movements, general or local, which have for their object 
the placing in a suitable position of a plant which is structurally 
too weak to support itself. Of such a nature are the climbing 
of an entire plant by the twining of its stem, and the carrying 
out of the same object by means of specialised organs called 
tendrils, or of morphologically normal organs which are, like 
the leaf-stalks of the clematis, functionally tendrils. Many of 
these movements had been recognised, with more or less 
accuracy, from early times; but to Mr. Darwin belonged the 
eredit of analysing their nature, and to a certain extent ex- 
plaining their cause. The present work may be looked upon 
as a continuation and amplification of the same line of research, 
and in it the phenomena are in some respects more remarkable 
than any with which the author has hitherto dealt. Mr. 
Darwin has a habit of educing remarkable results. Some of 
his books might almost lay claim to be ranked as romances, 
and their author accused of sensationalism, were it not that 
every stage in the process whereby the perhaps unanticipated 
goal is attained is clearly and carefully described and copiously 
illustrated ; while the style is easy, and the language sufficiently 
untechnical not to place unnecessary difficulty in the way even 
of the “lay” reader. 

In twining plants, Mr. Darwin found that the apex of the 
stem, with a few of the youngest internodes, leans over to one 
side in a continually varying position. Now, the end hangs 
over toward the north, then gradually more and more easterly 
till it bends towards the east, then to the south, then west, till 
finally it bends toward the north again, having in a space of 
time often as short as a few hours performed a complete circle 
of sometimes considerable size. In its pure form, this “ re- 
volring nutation,” as it was called, is unaccompanied by any 
torsion or twisting of the axis. hat side of the nutating stem 
which faces the north, faces the north throughout the movement. 

In the present work, Mr. Darwin proceeds to show that re- 
volving nutation, or “ cirecumnutation,”’ as he now proposes to 
call it, is not by any means confined to the cases which he dealt 
with in the Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. On 
the contrary, it is met with in a more or less moditied form 
in all young and some mature organs; that all the varied move- 
ments known to modern science, such as the sleep of leaves, the 
opening and closing of flowers, &c., are associated with it; that 
besides these evident cases, many organs, such as rootlets, 
where its existence would hardly be suspected, are endowed 
with it; and, indeed, that the position which every part of a 
plant assumes, whether in its young or fully-grown state, 
is the resultant of its movements of circumnutation, modi- 





fied more or less profoundly by external causes. Mr. 
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Darwin shows that when young, every part of a plant 
is in constant motion, the movement being usually not in a true 
circle (or rather, circular-spiral), but in the form of a more or 
less narrow ellipse, the long axes of the successive figures not 
being continually in the same direction, but intersecting each 
other at various angles. To take a hypothetical case, assuming 
that the organ is leaning over so as to point to the east, it 
gradually alters its position, so that in a short time it is directed 
to the west; it does not, however, in doing so pursue a rectili- 
near course (when projected upon a plane), but a more or less 
pronounced curve by the south; it then returns to the east, 
but by a line curved to the north. According to the definition 
of the curvature follows the degree of narrowness of the resulting 
ellipse. With stems, as we have seen above, the figure may 
simulate a true circle; while with leaves it is usually very 
narrow, often approaching the straight line. ‘This is the 
movement reduced to its simplest form, but as a rule it 
is more complex, for the apex, while pursuing this general 
course, goes out of its way, as it were, to travel in a zigzag, or 
produces small secondary loops, which may disguise the shape 
of the ellipse. The very numerous diagrams of movement 
given in the book show clearly enough that there is, however, 
always one general direction which predominates. Just as in 
speaking of the shape of a leaf, the lesser lobation or serration 
can be disregarded, so in judging of the movements of the parts 
of plants, such minor eccentricities can be overlooked. As for 
the cause of the movement, it was at one time the custom to 
ascribe it to increased growth in varying positions, but it now 
appears probable that the motion has more to do with the 
varying degree of turgidity in the plastic cells of which the 
young growing part is built up. 

The volume commences with an account of the movements 
of the different parts of the seedling plant, and it is in these 
earlier chapters that the most wonderful and unexpected results 
are recorded. The movement commences even before the seed- 
ling has appeared above the surface of the ground. The radicle, 
or primary rootlet, the first part of the plant to be developed, is 
the first to manifest movement. This it does from the moment 
it is protruded from the seed-coat. Through the sensitiveness 
of its tip, it bends dqwnwards (geotropism); during its 
elongation it continually bends to and fro, and thus, by 
displacing the particles of earth, its penetration is rendered 
more easy; and having once penetrated the soil, it is fixed, it 
may be by the root-hairs, or by some special and occasionally 
striking contrivance, and thus a “ purchase ” is obtained which 
materially assists the further penetration of the rootlet. The tip 
of the radicle then, like the thin end of a wedge, pierces between 
the particles of earth, always with its circumnutating power 
ready to be manifested if, from any cause, the pressure 
on its sides is removed, ‘Thus it will pass rapidly through a 
friable soil, and, if it finds a fissure, such as a worm-burrow, it 
can readily avail itself of it. At the same time, as Mr. Darwin 
shows by numerous experiments, the tip is sensitive to the 
smallest differential pressure (¢.g., one two-hundredth of a 
grain), turning away at once from the most pressed side, and 
will, therefore, bend from any obstacle, and, as the author 
pointedly puts it, “thus follow with unerring skill a line of 
least resistance.” As Sachs had previously shown in general 
terms, the radicle is sensitive to the direction of moist air, and 
this sensitiveness also Darwin shows to reside in the tip; but, 
unlike the irritation of pressure or injury, moisture causes a 
deflection towards its source,—a happy provision, which gives 
rise to what one feels tempted to call an instinctive power 
of seeking the dampest pacts of the soil. The functions thus 
resident in the tip of the radicle may be fairly described as 
wonderful, this brief sketch only referring to a few of their 
most noticeable manifestations. The tip, in this way deter- 
mining the course of the root, also transmits its sensations to 
the neighbouring parts; so that, with characteristic boldness, 
Mr. Darwin compares it to the brain of one of the lower animals, 
“‘yeceiving impressions from the sense-organs, and directing 
the several movements.” 

More readily noticeable are the properties of the stem portion 
of the seedling plant. Almost invariably it breaks through the 
surface of the soil in the form of an arch, while in its case also 
there is a tendency to circumnutate, kept in check by the 
pressure of the soil until after its appearance above the surface 
of the ground. The faintest ray of light acting strongly upon it, 
and in a manner the reverse of its action on a root, will direct 
the young stem along any chance fissure in the surface of the 





ora: 
soil, or, if the plant be already somewhat grown, through vege- 
tation amongst which it may be hidden. The plant now de.. 
velopes organs of various kinds, endowed with various degrees 
of movement, while the external forces which are acting upon 
them act in different ways and to varying extent. With these. 
generalised or localised movements, of the nature of what Mr, 
Darwin calls “ modified cireumnutation,” the author deals jy 
the second part of the volume. Here we meet with many old 
friends, such, for example, as the sensitive plant (Mimosa 
pudica), which to the botanist occupies almost the same 
position as the frog to the animal physiologist. The various 
phenomena of climbing and sleep, and the different actions 
of light and gravity, are here treated of in full. The 
author shows that, while growing, every part of the plant, 
“each shoot, petiole, sub-petiole, and leaflet is constantly 
describing small ellipses,” and the clearly visible movements of 
many organs are only an exaggeration or modification of their 
primitive circumnutation, directed to some special end. While 
reading these chapters, one feels that here at last is the true 
poetry of motion, and that another world of active life has been 
included within the ever-receding horizon of human knowledge, 

The volume is copiously illustrated, chiefly with diagrams of 
movement. Owing to the process of drawing adopted, these 
diagrams do not represent the exact nature and amount of the 
movement of the part. They serve only, as the author reminds 
us, to show that the part has moved, and in what general 
manner. It would have been acceptable if, in some few repre- 
sentative cases, the exact character of the movement could have 
been represented diagrammatically by a projection. In the 
diagrams, as they stand, the greater the obliquity of the move- 
ment the greater the distortion of the representative figure. In 
examining them, in order to get an idea of the actual extent 
and character of the movement, the reader has to go through 
much the same sort of mental process that would be necessary 
to enable him to recognise his own features, when viewed as 
reflected from the back of the bow] of a table-spoon. 

It is a constant complaint that modern scientific work is 
almost entirely destructive, but with Mr. Darwin destruction 
and construction go hand-in-hand. While none more than he 
has laboured strenuously to break down the barriers of ignor- 
ance and prejudice which, like the “ Sea of Ancient Ice,”’ fence 
around the still unconquered pole of the biologist, with equal 
zeal has he laboured to build up clearer and, we would fain say, 
truer conceptions of what, in its diverse manifestations, life is. 
Whether we look upon his works as models of legitimate dedue- 
tion, or merely as marvellous storehouses of facts, their value 
is the same. And equally in laborious accumulation of detail, 
in lucid exposition of fact, in cogent deduction, and in candid 
impartiality, the future historian of vegetable physiology will 
reckon The Power of Movement in Plants as the foremost of Mr. 
Darwin’s botanical works, 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON NATURE AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL.* 
Tue essay which the Duke of Argyll has contributed to the 
January number of the Contemporary Review, under the 
somewhat misleading title of “The Truthfulness of Human 
Knowledge,” will be generally felt, we believe, to be the most 
interesting of his present series. We hasten to declare the 
title out of harmony, in our opinion, with the substance of the 
article, because it appears to us to suggest, quite untruly, a 
kind of discussion which would have very: little value, and thus 
to deaden the reader’s interest in what is well worthy of it.. 
Before we can discuss the truthfulness of human know-- 
ledge, we must have some other kind of knowledge to com- 
pare it with, some independent acquaintance with the subject- 
matter of human knowledge by which we might test its value. 
We can provide no guarantee for the trustworthiness of the 
faculties which are all we have to work with. As Dr. Newman 
says, we do not so much trust as use them. Moreover, it does 
not appear to us that knowledge is the appropriate word for 
the faculty which the Duke means to defend. The ordinary use of 
language would surely keep that name for men’s unquestioned 
beliefs, those at least on which there is a consensus of opinion 
among all educated persons. We cannot but regret that he 
did not confine himself to the profoundly luminous suggestion 
as to the limitation of human knowledge which we lately 
noticed (a suggestion we feel much strengthened by the present 
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line of reasoning), without entering on strictly metaphysical 
ground, where he seems to us much less at home. However, 
this line of criticism does not appear to us the most important 


the initial conception of Nature be unintelligible, except 
through our own consciousness of effvrt—if the elaborate pro- 
cesses by which the higher forms of Nature are produced be 
ene which is suggested by these valuable essays. They con- | unintelligible, except through our own consciousness of coi 
tain one confusion on which we have already adverted in our | fricance—shall we not allow that Will and Purpose, that is, 
notice of the first of the series, and to which we must return— | Effort and Contriyance, apart from the limitations with which 
a certain hesitation between two irreconcilable meanings of | they are associated in our experience of them, are really there ? 
the word “ Nature’”’—but much of the present essay is un- | The argument admits of endless illustration. But while the 
affected by this confusion, and we would preface our attempt | denial which it has to meet remains unchanged, no alteration 
to clear it away, by a short summary of the argument which we | in its substance seems to us possible, and it is no censure on 
eonsider that it confuses, and somewhat weakens. the essay before us, therefore, to say that its line of reasoning 
The aim of the essay, it appears to us, is a protest | is, in outline, familiar to the reader. It would have little value 
against the theory of scientific men, in our day, “ That there is for its purpose, if it were not so. 
no mind in Nature having any relation with, or similitude to, The reader's satisfaction, however, is continually disturbed 
eur own, and that our fancied recognitions of intellectual opera- 
tions like our own in the order of the Universe are delusive imagi- 


by a sense of entanglement with issues, partly irrelevant, and 
partly, we cannot but think, hostile tothe argument. Some part 
nations.” Against this theory the author brings the testimony | of this entanglement would appear the result of mere haste on the 
of those very students of Nature who make it their starting- | part of the writer. Surely it is by accident that he has, in a 
point. It is impossible, apparently, to describe the facts of | parenthesis, suggested the eternity of matter as a probable 
nature without borrowing the language of design. ‘“ When, | article of belief. It is a belief which has been held by some of 
for example, we are told that flowers are constructed in a | the most devout and earnest of human thinkers, and many 
peculiar manner, iw order that they may catch the probosces of | puzzling problems might be, perhaps, moved further off by 
moths..... . nothing more may be intended by the writer | its adoption; but even if it were so, we cannot see that it 
than the statement that all this elaborate mechanism does, as a | really concerns any question here followed out, and surely 
matter of fact, attainthisend...... Butthis use of language | it was a pity to bring in so gigantic an interpolation unneces- 
is none the less an acknowledgment of the truth that the facts | sarily, suggesting, as it does, views which we are certain the 
ef Nature are best explained to the understanding by stating ; Duke does not hold. However, this is not the confusion on 
them in terms of the relation which they obviously bear to the which we would now dwell. What we feel wanting to 
familiar operations of our own mind and spirit.” Language | give distinctness and force to the argument throughout, is a 
would break down under the cumbrous paraphrase which we | clearer conception of the very meaning of the word * Nature.” 
should be driven to use, if we refused to contemplate the | There is a continual hesitation between making Nature mean 
phenomena of Nature through the window of remembered pur- | the sum of existence, aud making it mean that linked series of 
poses. “Those who struggle hardest to avoid the language of | phenomena, bound by laws of physical causation, which stops 
anthropomorphism in the interpretations of Nature, are com- | short of all will, and, therefore, of all personality. The signs ot 
pelled to make use of the analogies of our own mental opera- | will appear to be sometimes confused with will itself. “* We are all 
tions as the only possible exponents of what we see.” My. | quite accustomed,” the Duke says, “to think of man as not belong- 
Herbert Spencer, for instance, tells us that life is the con- | ing to Nature at all, as the one thing or being which is contradis- 
tinuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations, | tinguished from Nature. 'This is implied in the commonest use of 
and the Duke’s criticism seems to us perfectly just,—an | language, as when we contrast the works of man with the works 
adjustment, he says, is “a purely anthropomorphic conception, | of Nature.” Yet, if we have rightly understood the drift of a large 
sonveying the idea of that kind of co-ordination between | part of these essays, that drift is to protest against this funda- 
different powers or elements which is the result of construc- | mental distinction, a protest apparently not put forth as an ex- 
tive purpose.” An even better illustration of the anthropo- | pression of individual opinion, but as an important link in the 
morphism of science, we think, would have been found in a | argument here unfolded. We believe, on the contrary, that the 
quotation from the same author which has already appeared in | identification of Man with Nature which is here suggested is an 
these columns, on our conception of Force. Our notion of | interruption, not a link, in the chain of inference which would 
force, Mr. Herbert Spencer tells us, is “a generalisation of | discover the unity of Nature in its relation to a central Will. 
those muscular sensations which we have when we are ourselves | And we cannot look upon this as a question of words. The use 
the producers of change in outward things.” We are able to | of Nature as a synonym for the whole of being seems to us 
think of heat, sound, light, as events in the outer world separate | no mere choice of inconvenient phraseology, but an oblitera- 
from and unlike the sensations which we call by that name | tion of the most radical distinction with which the mind can 
because we can express them in terms of force, but when we | come in contact, as well as that on which depends its power to 
eome to the very element of our physical notions this power | recognise in the outward world a principle analogous to that by 
quits us ; we think of them as varied manifestations of force, | which its own works are produced. This power is inseparable from 
while force itself we think of, and must so think, us the physical | the contrast of the human and the natural world. To discern 
eorrelate of Will. The initial notion of physical science, there- | that anything is like the work of man, we must have a background 
fore, is a mere loan from the world of spirit, and at every stage | to the work of man distinct from itself. What we saw every- 
the obligation has to be renewed. ‘Those who do their utmost to | where, we could recognise nowhere. The Universe is a unique 
avoid this anthropomorphism on the other hand, and insist on | phenomenon; we cannot generalise concerning its production, 
translating all assertions coloured by it into the dialect of | except so far as we trace in it the resemblance to other works 
purely physical conceptions, surrender all that is characteristic | familiar to us ; and resemblance implies difference. ‘There is 
in the facts which they describe, and introduce abstractions | an interesting passage in Sir John Herschel’s * Discourse on 
which are intelligible to us only so far as we have independent | the Study of Natural Philosophy,” lately quoted in the same 
knowledge of the realities to which they refer. Thus, the argu- | Reviciw in which the Duke's essays appear, by Mr. Justice Fry. 
ments for the validity of this anthropomorphism may be derived | Sir J. Herschel argued, with a conviction which, whatever we may 
from the language of those who set themselves most earnestly think of its grounds, we cannot say that the course of thought 
to oppose it. If we cannot intelligibly describe the phenomena | since his time has justified, that no student of Nature could 
of Nature except by assuming them to be the result of will, | continue to deny a directive mind in Nature, since in the 
does it not seem more probable that they are the result of will? | last resort the initial conceptions of the world of Nature 
Can we suppose that we are driven, by the mere necessity of | all bore the aspect of design. Atoms, he says, have all the 
giving a simple account of things, to a view of them which is character of meannfectured work. We will not inquire into the 
false ? force of the argument, though it seems to us considerable, but we 
The argument which we have endeavoured to summarise | would point out that it isa specimen of a kind of reasoning 
would lose more than half its force, if it were supposed to be | which becomes impossible, if we lose the contrast of Nature and 
original. As long as men of science, looking on the world of 
Nature, declare themselves to discern no traces of a ruling | identity. 
Mind, there is nothing for it but to bring forward, again and We are the more surprised to find this confusion in the 
again, the proofs derived from their own language that the | Duke’s writing, because his earlier work on the “ Reign of 
phenomena of Nature admit of no description, unless on the | Law,” so far as our memory serves, contained a just and admir- 
assumption of Mind somehow involved in producing them. If able discernment of the distinction between what is natural and 





Art. We cannot trace resemblance, if we begin by assuming 
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supernatural. However, the course of thought between the 
publication of that volume and its present successor perhaps 
explains his change of view. When a doctrine like that 
of Evolution is in the air, when it is made the theme of con- 
stant allusion by almost every one, and those who hardly know 
the meaning of the word are yet familiar with the group of asso- 
ciated ideas which it suggests, and still more which it excludes, 
the belief itself gets tangled, even in the associations of logical 
thinkers, with many others which have no logical connection 
with it; and in this case we believe that the sweep of Evolution 
has taken an illegitimate but very natural extension, by which 
this root-distinction has been obliterated. “The success of 
science in tracing the unity of Nature, and showing step by step 
how its laws and their results can be brought more and more 
into direct relation with the mind and intellect of Man,” may be 
easily interpreted as the success of science in analysing the 
mind and intellect of man into a mere product of the laws of 
Nature. But wherever this happens, we are sure that it will be 
yain to extract from the messages of Nature any testimony to 
a higher than herself. Only on the hypothesis of our own kin- 
dred to the higher Being can we trace his will in her laws; if 
we are their mere result, we cannot get beyond their scope, 
so as to judge of any inference from them. ‘The word 
‘supernatural,’” says the Duke, “implies that we know all 
that Nature contains, and can pronounce with certainty 
on what can and cannot be found there; and though 
he goes on to give an alternative, it is evident that this is his 
own view. We protest against such an assumption. If I am 
told of some new effect of one substance on another, and make 
reply, “This must be some kind of chemical action, for evid- 
ently no merely mechanical principle accounts for the effects,” 
do Tassume that | have nothing to learn concerning mechanical 
laws? Surely not. | assert that you are informing me of a 
new Ieind of relation between one material and another, not 
that I have catalogued one set of relations, and know that they 
do not include your fact. Nature exhibits at every transition 
n her ascending scale of laws that increment of relation which 
Nature herself, as a whole, exhibits in her relation to the super- 
natural. You tell me that every particle of matter attracts every 
other inversely as the square of the distance, and then you hold 
a magnet over a needle, and the slip of steel ignores the neigh- 
bourhood of the yast earth, and rises to meet the tiny bar. 
Was your statement, then, not universally true? It expresses 
atendency which is invariable as a tendency, but which may 
be set aside for the time by other agencies, belonging to 
a different sphere. It has always appeared to us (and 
we do not know that the thought has been anywhere 
better expressed than by the Duke of Argyll, in the volume 
mentioned above) that this relation of one sphere of natural 
law to another is the prophecy of the relation in which Nature 
herself stands to the Supernatural. The sphere above Nature, 
just as much and just as little exhibits the laws of Nature, as 
magnetism exhibits the laws of gravitation. It does not abrogate 
them. But something else is there, which renders them for the 
time invisible to human eye. If I believe the narrative told of 
one who was said to heal the sick with a touch, to feed hungry 
thousands with five loaves, to bid a dead man rise and live, I do 
not need to have catalogued the possibilities of Nature to say 
that these events are supernatural. I recognise another kind 
of causation from that with which I am familiar in the kingdom 
of Nature. If these events were explained as the result of some 
new natural law, they would cease to be a manifestation of 
that moral power, their embodiment of which is and was the 
express ground of the belief in them. 

The distinction against which the Duke protests, important 
as it was always, has in our own day acquired a new import- 
ance, by the light of the great, preponderating doctrine we have 
noticed. This doctrine may be believed in two senses. As Eyolu- 
tion is generally understood by scientific men, we presume it is 
regarded as an exhaustive account of the origin of things. Accord- 
ing as we adopt or reject it in this sense, must we regard it as 
hostile to the most cherished of the primary beliefs that have 
hitherto been maintained by mankind, or as entirely indifferent to 
them. When you say that the process by which the world attained 
its present development was a gradual change from an indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity, to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, 
do you mean that this is the way in which an ide became a 
fact 2? Or do you mean that this is the account of the coming 
into existence of the whole Universe of being ? If Nature means 
the sum of existence, we must adopt the last view, for unques- 





tionably evolution must stand or fall as a complete account of 
the development of Nature. No doubt this is the ordinary view 
of scientific men, but it cannot be called the teaching of science 
for it refers to matters of which science knows nothing. We must, 
it is true, somewhat modify the definition of evolution, if we believe 
that the process from a condition of indefinite, incoherent homo. 
geneity to a condition of definite, coherent heterogeneity was 
itself the result of will, for the homogeneity from which we 
start appears then, from one point of view, as the most entire 
heterogeneity. Spirit and matter, at the dawn of creation, 
were contrasted, if then both existed, as they have never been 
contrasted since. But all the subject-matter of physical science 
remains untouched by this modification. Spirit has been 
evolved from its material framework because the material frame. 
work is the product of spirit, but the process of evolution, so 
far as it concerns the material framework, remains unchanged, 
And the belief that it is a part of the doctrine of Evolution 
to decide on its own limits is a part of that identification of the 
offices of Philosophy and Science, which seems to us one of the 
most disastrous intellectual confusions of our day. 

It would appear to us that largely as the idea of Creation is 
modified when it is transferred to this domain, and many as 
are the individual cases of design which have to be surrendered 
as fallacious, a truly spiritual philosophy finds a much more 
congenial atmosphere here than within the circuit of the old 
ideas of special and separate acts of Creation. Evolution, so 
far as we know, is not a word used in any other sense than that 
in which it is so familiar to us. But surely when we use the verb 
“to evolve,” what is suggested is an agent who does evolve. What 
is unfolded was first folded. The directing principle of evolu- 
tion cannot be the product of evolution. And if we once con- 
ceive of this directing principle as separate from Nature, is it 
impossible to believe in a participation in this separateness 
being communicated to a being standing in a closer relation to 
the Creator than does the rest of the Creation ? It seems to us 
that only thus is the belief in a moral world possible. So far 
as man is a mere product of Nature, he is incapable of sin. 
Of course, his acts, like the events of Nature itself, may be 
matter of regret. There is disaster in the course of Nature, 
and man, so long as he remains bound within that course, 
may be a channel of such disaster. But the world into 
which we enter when we speak of right and wrong does 
not exist, unless we look on man as being in some 
sense related to the Supernatural. Only so far as man 
partakes in the creative energy to which he owes his being, 
only so far as he has the power of deciding that something 
shall begin to be, or shall cease to be—a decision wholly with- 
out parallel in any natural event—can man either yield to 
temptation, or triumph over temptation. There is no sin, and 
there is no virtue, in the natural world. 

Evolution, the Duke reminds us, while binding man in the 
closest connection with the creatures below him, is not sup- 
posed to admit of any link between his own inmost being and 
anything above him. The creatures below us prophesy us, 
they show in faint gleams our reason and our moral nature, 
as well as our bodily structure (and this we think the Duke 
hardly puts strongly enough), but we image forth no such fore- 
shadowing of a higher Being. The time will come, we believe, 
when it will be felt strange that those whose lot it was to de- 
clare to our generation the great parable of the unfolding of 
Nature were so profoundly ignorant as they were of its meaning. 
Can it be that from the seaweed and the worm every created 
being is a symbolic prophecy, except man? We will not say, 
as the Duke does, that such a question is answered when it is 
stated, for those who have given a lifetime to the study of 
evolution find it yield no hint of such an answer as we 
would give. But we are confident that when once the doc- 
trine of evolution is lighted up from the spiritual side, when 
once it is felt that man, in tracing his relationship to the 
creatures below, gains a clue to his relations to a Being above 
him, the theory will acquire a coherence and a unity which 
will make it seem discovered anew. It will be like changing a 
hemisphere to a sphere. The mind will not learn a certain 
rhythm, to break it off at the moment the strain is richest. ‘The 
relations that Nature exhibits will gain an interest now unsus- 
pected, when they are seen to be faint foreshadowings of the 
relations between that which is within Nature, and that which 


lies beyond it. 
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SOME PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 


We notice the best paper in the Contemporary—the Duke 
of Argyll’s—* On the Truthfulness of Human Knowledge,” 
elsewhere, but the number contains three others of merit. ‘The 
author of “German Home Life,” for example, states the case 
against the German Jews with the most unqualifying direct- 
ness. She says the Jews really hold Germany in pawn. They 
are the successful usurers, they occupy to the peasant the posi- 
tion of the landlords in Ireland ; and when, after 1870, Germany 
went mad after company-making, all that was valuable in the 
yuined companies fell into the hands of the Jews. They suc- 
ceed also in other walks of life: —‘“'The Mayor of Berlinis a Jew. 
The late President of the German Parliament, Simpson, was a 
Jew. Two-thirds of the lawyers of higher or lower status in 
Berlin are Jews. Lasker, as is well known, is a Jew. The 
whole of the so-called ‘ Liberal’ Press is in the hands of the 
Jews. Naturally the bankers, financiers, and leading shop- 
keepers of the capital are Jews.” The Germans, who see in the 
Jews people of another race and culture than their own, grow 
furious at their ascendancy, their bitterness being exasperated 
by a sense of hopelessness, by the audacity with which the 
Jews press their claim to be at the top of society, and by the 
jeers in which the Jew Jittérateurs indulge at their beaten rivals. 
The essayist denies that the Germans dislike the Jewish in- 
tellectuality, and maintains that :— 

“ The frenzied terror and indignant helplessness of the population 
and the resistance of society grow, not (emphatically not) out of 
religious bigotry, or the intolerance of dogma (though to Dr. Stécker 
and a few of his friends, these may lend an added spice of torment 
to the voiceless tyranny against which they appeal) ; it is born of a 
sense that the Jew is the master of the German, grinding him down to 
minimum wages at maximum prices ; that the Jew sells at a profit to 
his employés the articles which no German could afford to sell at the 
same cost, since accumulated capital has killed modest enterprise, 
and the struggling shopkeeper cannot keep pace with the wealthy 
capitalist, buying, as his wealth and connections allow, in the cheapest 
market, selling for quick returns; able to turn his money over in 
twenty different directions, end recoup himself if, by a miracle, he 
should find a loss where he expected a protit. It is that the whole 
question of labour, the rise and fall of cereals and stocks, the price 
of the poor man’s loaf, and the cost of his coat, are in the hands of 
the Jews. It is that farms and vineyards, dairies and barns, forests 
and stock-yards, the sheep in the meadows and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills, all are mortgaged, pawned, pledged to the Jews. 
The German peasant, the German labourer, the German workman, all 
see their master in the Jew, and fear to take definitively a subordi- 
nate place, starving on what husks they may wrest from the swine, 
whilst their Jewish master enjoys a monopoly of the purple and fine 
linen and hebdomadal sumptuous fare.” 

Add to this that in Germany, and, so far as we know, in Ger- 
many alone, the Jew is savagely critical of Christianity, and 
disposed to assert himself by an appeal to force, and we have 
the material of a very dangerous popular revolt, in which the 
We do not 
see that any just charge has been made out, but the Jews are evi- 
dently becoming the representative plutocrats, and in the revolt 
against that caste, which is at least as probable as a revolt 
against aristocrats, they stand some chance, from their visible 
separateness, of bemg made the first victims. The essayist, 
who certainly is not philo-German, is strongly with the 
Germans, as against the Hebrews, whose control of the Press 
seems especially to annoy her, as preventing any fairness in 
the literary controversy. We shall hear a great deal more of 
this matter as time goes on, and we hope shall find the con- 
troversialists a good deal more moderate. At present, the 
amount of vulgar spite visible on both sides spoils the 
discussion, which is one of singular interest, the Jews in 
Europe tending rapidly to take the place in popular feeling 
of the dying aristocracy. Mr. Stanley Jevons, in a paper 
which, for some men, will have unusual interest, calls attention 
to the exceeding merit of the Mssui sur la Nature du Commeree 
ew general, written before 


Jewish race might conceivably suffer great miseries. 


1734, which contains something 
more than the germ of most subsequent speculations on politi- 
cal economy. The book has always been attributed to Philip 
Cantillon; but Mr. Jevons thinks, and proves, that the Christian 
name was Richard, and that he was of Irish-Spanish descent, 
transacting business mainly in Paris, though clearly murdered 
in London in 1734. As Cantillon was undeniably the earliest of 
the great Economists, Mr. Jevons has spent much time and in- 
genuity over his history. He has, however, discovered little more 
than we have stated, and is evidently not contented. We should 
have thought he might have found traditionary evidence among 
the descendants of the Earl of Stafford, who married Cantillon’s 
daughter, probably for the wealth which she must have 





possessed, and would suggest that the existing Gantillons—one 
of whom is or recently was a master in Cheltenham College— 
may have been of the same family, which in France was held to 
be noble. Miss Wedgwood contributes a pleasant and most in- 
structive essay on Plutarch, not as the biographer, but as 
the moralist who approached so near to Christianity; and 
Dr. Knighton a most curious, though unsatisfactory, account ot 
the increase of suicide, an increase which is undeniable within 
this century, though the following table of the ratio per million 
is not entirely conclusive :— 


Uy Cl y Speeorrreerercececcers 1864 to 1878—from 30 to 37 annually. 
pM TRIN 225 -.e cee dia) 1831 ,, 1876 ,, 39,, 68 Eig 
» Great Britain & Ireland 1860 ,, 1878 (Os a0 a 
»» Sweden and Norway...1820 ,, 1877 » 238, 80 
i ODED cS cxcandven vas ....1860 ,, 1878 ~ 204,133 a 
PP) Sp ieeerinmn eater ..1827 ,, 1877 » 8, 14 Ne 
ip RURGERS © doccsecrcsxerscscchOee ee LOae ss 61 hee ~ 
se DIGTONIGENE cs cckscas auaaas 1836 ,, 1876 » 210 -,, 259 re 
» The United States of 

North America ...... 1845 ,, 1878 » 107 ,, 163 re 
And in the minor German 

States, between ...... 1835 ,, 1878 3 Ald ., 200 Be 


We suspect the later statistics are much the more careful, but 
still the increase has been large, even in the United States, 
where, with so many chances for every man, we might expect 
to tind the proportion low. The Americans, however, are be- 
coming a highly strung people, and comprise among them a 
large number of drinkers of Bourbon whisky. There is a 
paper of interest by an American statesman on taxation in 
the United States, or rather in Massachusetts, in which it is 
shown that in this State the population is 1,651,652; the 
total value of property, £516,950,000; the State taxation 
£5,000,000; and the Federal taxation £5,000,000 more. The 
total taxation is, therefore, £10,000,000, or a little over £6 a 
head. This amount is enormous, and we cannot but suspect 
some error in the figures ; but the writer further declares that 
aman with £1,000 a year of income pays 45 per cent. of that 
revenue in taxes. “There are many holders of real estate 
whose whole income is not sufficient to pay their taxes,” yet the 
taxation is believed to be “ light,” and is cheerfully paid. If the 
statement is true, it throws a new lieht on the condition of the 
Eastern States, and materially diminishes the value of their 
bonds; but we suspect misconception. No such rate is paid in 
any European State, lnelish taxation, rates included, being £3 
ahead; and property tends to become slowly valueless. The 
Coutemporcry contains three articles on Ireland, - one by Mr. 
Malcolm MacColl, being a review of Sir Gavan Duffy's book; 
the second, a synopsis, by Mr. J. A. Farrar, of foreign opinion 
on the country; and the third, by Lord Monteagle, on the 
“three I's,” 


for which he unhesitatingly pronounces. The 
second is, perhaps, the most valuable, giving as it does the 
opinion of foreign observers on the condition of lreland for the 
last half-century. Universally they acknowledye the deep 
misery, and ascribe it to a faulty distribution of property. 
They all believe that the remedy must be the creation, in some 
form or another, of peasant-proprietorship. 

The Nineteenth Centiry also contains three papers on Ireland, 

one by Mr. Seebohm, setting forth the historical claim of 
tenant-right; one by Mr. E. 
to put down anarchy; and one by Lord de Vesci, who is for 
fixity and fair rent, but against free sale. 


D. J. Wilson, pleading for coercion 


He prefers the crea- 
tion of peasant-proprietors to any other scheme. None of 
these papers are exceptionally good; they are decidedly inferior, 
as contributions to political knowledge, to Sir Bartle Frere’s 
The late Governor of the Cape 
shows that the Basuto submission to the Cape Colony was 


paper on the Basuto war. 


offered to save themselves from the Orange Free State, and de- 
clares that the law for the disarmament of the Basutos was 
the Queen’s 
Government that the Colony should no longer be assisted by 
her Majesty’s troops. They were obliged, by want of a force 
strong enough to control an armed people, to insist on dis- 
armament. He believes that the system must be carried out, 
and that it will end in a political fusion of white and black 
men, who will obtain equal privileges, even to the vote. The 
paper is well worth reading, though it will be noted that it is 
penetrated with a suspicion of native designs such as lay at 
the root of all recent policy in South Africa. 
Sir Bartle Frere has a remark deserving of attention. 


rendered necessary mainly by the decision of 


On one point, 
He says 
any reservation of native rights to Parliament would inyolve 
reservations of territory to natives, which would speedily be- 
f 


come Alsatias, retrograding in civilisation. The separation of 
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the races would be most injurious to the latter. There is sense 
and force in that observation, if European contact improves 
the South African; but is that the case? The Basutos have 
advanced most, and have lived nearly alone, or with mission- 
aries only among them. Sir James Stephen submits to the 
public a plan for reorganising the Courts; but the most read- 
able essay is Lord Dunraven’s, on Newfoundland, a pleasant 
record of sport, ending in a statement which will, we im- 
agine, be as new to most Englishmen as to ourselves. 
France practically owns Western Newfoundland,—say 20,000 
square miles. Under the Treaty of Utrecht, 1715, she 
retained the islands of St. Pierre and Miguelon, and half a 
mile on the western coast for 400 miles along shore. These 
rights were retained for the cod fishery, in which, by lavish 
bounties, she still employs 300 vessels and 10,000 men. The 
English will not settle where they cannot reach the sea, feeling 
that they do not like a house without a door, and the land is 
left unowned. Indeed, when the Colonial Parliament passed a 
law giving to this No-man’s-land two Members, the Home 
Government disallowed the Bill, as interfering with French 
rights. he state of things is discreditable to the Colonial 
Office, and should he the subject of immediate inguiry in Par- 
liament. The French Government is jealous about its fisheries, 
but it does not want ill-defined and unproductive rights inland. 

The Fortnightly is enriched hy some exquisite lines by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold on the burial of a favourite dog, lines made 
more mournful by the repetition of the creed that as is the dog's 
life, so is man’s, both ending here :— 

* Stern law of every mortal lot! 
Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear ! 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life I know not where. 
But thou, when struck thine hour to go, 
On us, who stood despondent by, 
A meek last glance of love didst throw, 
And humbly lay thee down to die. 
Yet would we keep thee in our heart, 
Would fix our favourite on the scene, 
Nor let thee utterly depart, 
And be as if thou ne’er hadst been. 
And so there rise these lines of verse 
On lips that rarely form them now ; 
While to each other we rehearse : 
Such ways, such arts, such looks hadst thou !” 
Does not Mr. Arnold see that his speculation on the future, on 
which his four-footed friend could never speculate, differentiates 
the two natures radically? Why ascribe to pride a belief 
which, in its inception at all events, was a yearning deeply 
mixed with fear? Mr. Herbert Spencer continues his specula- 
tions on the origin of political communities, from which we 
must take one suggestive sentence :— 

“While the extent to which social integration can in each case 
be carried depends in part on these conditions, it also depends in 
part upon the degree of likeness among the units. At first, while the 
nature is so little moulded to social life that cohesion is small, 
aggregation is largely dependent on the ties of blood, implying great 
degrees of likeness. Groups in which such ties, and the resulting 
congruity, are most marked, and which, having family traditions in 
common, a common male ancestor, and a joint worship of him, are 
in these further ways made alike in ideas and sentiments, are groups 
in which the greatest social cohesion and power of co-operation 
arise. Fora long time the clans and tribes descending from such 
primitive patriarchal groups have their political concert facilitated by 
this bond of relationship and the likeness it involves. Only after 
adaptation to social life has made considerable progress, does 
harmonious co-operation among those who are not of the same stock 
become practicable ; and even then their unlikenesses of nature must 
fall within moderate limits. Where the unlikenesses of nature are 
vreat, the society, held together only by force, tends to disintegrate 
when the force fails.” 

The secret of “race,” then, is, with Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
original kinship, and not only the similarities produced by the 
endurance for ages of similar conditions. That is, we suspect, 
true, with a curious reservation, the immense foree of which has 
never been sufficiently traced out. We believe that nearly all the 
successful early families made slaves of other, sometimes very 
different, families ; and that these were gradually absorbed and 
materially altered the stock, without, however, producing any 
disintegration. We see this oceur with strong invaders like the 
Avars,—who lost their phenomenal ugliness that way ; the Por- 
tuguese, whose blood is deeply affected by that of imported 
negroes; aud the Spaniards in America; and it is more than 
probable that it occurred with races as old and pure as the 
Arabs and Jews. Very pure races, in consequence, present the 
strangest differences of type, especially in colour, which in a 
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single family, dwelling always under the same climatic condi- 
tions, ought to be always the same. It is not so; races like the 
Jews and the Scottish Kelts presenting two widely different types, 
the xanthous and the melanchthous. The “ Notes on Endymion,” 
by Lord Houghton, tell us little except that he does not think 
the history of the two adventuresses who “ capture” high life 
at all unnatural, and that he holds Lord Beaconsfield’s con- 
stant tribute to the political influence of women to be tinged 
with condescension as well as irony. Dr. Pole’s account of the 
present position of aeronautical experiment is remarkable 
chiefly for its hopefulness. He maintains that a “ dirigible 
balloon” can be constructed, and indeed was constructed by 
M. Dupuy de Lome, the French naval architect, who in 1872 
ascended in one provided with a screw worked by eight men, 
which proved almost as navigable as a ship. Speed has not been 
obtained, and there is no possibility of driving the machine 
directly against the wind, but then neither can a sailing-ship be 
so driven. The balloon can, however, be guided as well as a 
ship; and as we have secured that result, we should devote in- 
tellect to improving it, instead of wasting time on aerial 
machines. We doubt the argument, for after all, a bird has no 
greater lightness than air; but the paper is full of curious and 
accurate observations. ‘The best in the number is, however, 
Sir George Campbell’s, on Ireland. He is an authority of un- 
usual weight, having been, at least, one of the authors of the 
Land Act of 1870; and he comes to these conclusions. It is 
better that the Irish should remain than emigrate, for they are 
a source of power. They are in places overcrowded ; but if we 
will secure them their homes, they will make up all defici- 
encies by work for wages off their own land. 'The way to 
secure their homes is to advance on the lines of the Act of 
1870, so as to increase fixity, as, for instance, to grant compen- 
sation when disturbance arises from inability to pay rent 
through famine, or other act of God, and to allow the tenant to 
surrender his claim to compensation, in return for fixity. He 
would also allow the “fair rent” to be decided by a public 
authority, and would give free right of selling the holding. 
But he would not purchase the landlords out, though in certain 
specified cases he would assist the tenant with State money to buy 
a permanent settlement, a lease for ever. He earnestly adjures the 
landlords to come to some compromise, warning them that the 
situation is impossible, and Britain getting sick alike of them 
and of Ireland, and would strengthen the laws for the collection 
of quit-rents, but not, if possible, ‘use the extra-legal powers 
hidden under the word “coercion.” We wish very much Sir 
George Campbell would, in the next Fortnightly, quit that 
region of the immediately practicable, and tell us, as an old 
Governor who has ruled millions and understands Ireland, how, 
if Parliament would give him absolute authority, he would settle 
the island. The English, when dealing with Irish affairs, seek 
an ideal too little. 

There is nothing particular in Fraser, except a very able 
sketch of the political situation, and a paper on “ Folk Lulla- 
bies,’”’ by Miss Evelyn Carrington, which seems to us very charm- 
ing, and is full of examples of lullabies from all countries rather 
unequally translated. We wonder how many of our readers 
know this, which tradition assigns to the Virgin, and which is 
undoubtedly very old :— 

“ Dormi fili, dormi! mater 
Cantat unigenito : 
Dormi, puer, dormi! pater 
Nato clamat parvulo : 


Millies tibi landes canimus, 
Mille, mille, millies. 


Dormi, cor, et meus thronus ; 
Dormi matris jubilum ; 
Aurium cielestis sonus, 
Et suave sibilum! 
Millies tibi, &e., &e. 


Ne quid desit, sternam rosis. 
Sternam foenum violis, 
Payimentum hyacinthis 
Et presepe liliis, 
Millies tibi, &c., &c. 


Si vis musicam, pastores 
Convocabo protinus ; 
Illis nulli sunt priores ; 
Nemo canit castius. 
Millies tibi laudes canimus, 
Mille, mille, millies.’’ 


Jvery nation has its own lullabies, except the American, which, 
it is said, still adheres to the English rhymes, with the addition 
of a few from the Dutch. 
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Apart from Mr. H. James’s story, the most interesting paper 
in Macmillan is “ Subscription,” by the Dean of Westminster, 
av extremely able argument in favour of the abolition of Sub- 
scription altogether. That would, of course, leave the right of 
the Church to expel for heresy intact, but would admit many 
into the Ministry who will not sign even the residuary sub- 
scription now required :— 

“T assent to the XXXIX. Articles, and to the Book of Common 

Prayer, and of the ordaining of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. I be- 
lieve the doctrine of the United Church of England and Ireland as 
therein set forth to be agreeable to the Word of God ; and in public 
prayer and administration of the Sacraments, I will use the form in 
the said Book printed, and none other, except so far as will be added 
by lawful authority.” 
The Dean holds that, in abolishing Subscription, we should but 
be returning to the practice of the first three centuries, and 
draws a gloomy picture of the evils which will follow a decline 
in the intellectual character of the pastorate. We wish 
subscription abolished, with all our hearts, but not for 
that reason. Rome, which demands so many assents, has 
plenty of “ gifted pastors,” many more than the Congregational 
Churches, which are so independent. The true reason for abolish- 
ing Subscription is to make the Church comprehensive, in an 
age when every man has an opinion of his own, which it injures 
his character to suppress. 

Blackwood publishes another tale by Rudolph Lindau, a 
writer who gives us far too little. He told a story of suicide 
some time ago which seemed to us to reveal a most unusual 
possession of restrained force. The present tale is an 
imaginative and rather weird story, marked, of course, 
with the pessimism which the writer always either feels 
or affects, of a Russian gentleman had acquired 
the power of seeing in every face he met what it would 
become in age,—that is, had acquired a terrible insight into 
character, and at the same time certainty as to who would die 
young. It is worked out with singular force, though M. Lindau 
has forgotten that no man could possess consciously any power 
so nearly supernatural without a certain instinctive sentiment 
of pride. It might steep him in unhappiness, but he would be 
proud. 


who 
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Vanity Fair Album for 1880. (Vanity Fair Office.)—This is as 
good a volume as we have seen, though we have still to complain 
that there is a want of consistency in the artists’ treatment of their 
subjects. Some men are caricatured, and some men are fairly 
drawn. Two or three of these figures have really not the semblance 
of humanity. ‘Jehu, Junior’’ claims “to regard both factions with 
almost equal distrust,’’ but he takes care, as it seems to us, that the 
“Whig dogs should have the worst of it.” 

Clerical Reminiscences. By “Senex.” (Seeleys.)— Senex ”’ tells 
us, in his brief preface, that he has “ endeavoured carefully to avoid 
all occasions of offence, and to give no clue to the little mystery in- 
volved.” No offence need be given, for “ Senex”’ is always kind and 
charitable ; but the “no clue” is amusing. There is about as plain a 
“clue” as any one could want. A clergyman who has had a chap- 
laincy in India and the successive livings of a market-town in Wilt- 
shire with 4,000 inhabitants, a large town in Yorkshire with the 
patronage of seven incumbencies, a country parish in Kent, a seaside 
town, and another undescribed, and who, besides, has written a book 
(subject described) which has appeared for many years on the list of 
the S. P. C. K., has, surely, supplied hints which the curious may 
follow. It is not our business to do so. We shall call our author 
“ Senex,”’ and at once recommend such readers as may care for the 
subject of “ Clerical Reminiscences ’’ to make his acquaintance. They 
willagree with us that it would not be easy to finda pleasanter, shrewder, 
more kindly personage among those who are good enough tolet us become 
their friends by giving to the world the story of good and useful lives. 
We might fill columns with good stories from this little volume. 
Here is a weird tale, reminding us of the vampyre legends of the 
East. Two lovers had agreed that the first to die should appear 
to the survivor. The lady married, and the young man died. After 
his death, she believed that she saw him stand, night after night, by 
her bedside. Her only remedy for the delusion was that his grave 
and coffin should be opened, and she should see his corpse. This 
“ Senex ”’ allowed to be done, and she was cured. Happily, most of 
the writer’s reminiscences are of a more cheerful kind. How he 
quieted the odium theologicum of ruridecanal meetings by generous 
brown sherry (let us hope that Canon Wilberforce will not hear of 
the specific) ; how he stopped, with a kindly masterfulness, a young 
curate’s intemperate zeal; how generally he managed assistants, 





churchwardens, congregations, and the world in general, so far as he 
had anything to do with it, is most pleasantly told. There are some 
very kindly recollections of the Archbishops of Canterbury, from Dr. 
Howley down to the present Primate. ‘The best men in the Church 
I have ever known are the four Archbishops I have thus lived to see.’’ 
This is his emphatic testimony, a curious contrast to the unmeasured 
abuse which some of the so-called Church papers delight to pour 
forth. The mention he makes of two documents examined by 
“Senex’’ in his Kent parish is worthy of notice. 
** deconsecration ”’ 


One recorded the 
of a church, in Roman Catholic times; and the 
other, signed by Philip and Mary, “ gives to the rector of the parish 
the oblations offered on four special holydays in the year, for his own 
personal benefit and increase of stipend.” A quite unauthorised 
gloss has interpreted “ oblations ’’ as meaning the elements. 

Honor. By E.M. Alford. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—We want, 
in a book of this kind, something which Miss Alford has not contrived 
to give to her tale. We look either for a romance or for a novel of 
life, and we get neither. Honor would do very well, with the neces- 
sary changes, for one of the books which attract boys and girls about 
this time of the year to the blessings of religion and virtue, or even if it 
was contracted into the sixteen pages of a tract; but in its present 
form, it is not a success. The author means so well, and at times 
gives such good promise of writing well, that we would gladly, if we 
could, say more for her work. If it is a first venture, and we see 
no mention of any earlier effort on the title-page, there is no reason 
either why she should despair, or why a reviewer should not hope to 
see another effort of her pen. 

Bujs and Blues: a Contested Election, and Its Results. By Arthur 
Mills. (Longmans.)—All that Mr. Mills writes in this book has 
been more than justified since its appearance by the evidence 
which willing or unwilling witnesses have given to the Election 


Commissioners. Fiction, indeed, pales before the vivid colouring 
which truth has given to the revelations of electors in such 


places as Sandwich and Oxford. Mr. Mills, with all his willing- 
ness to speak the truth to the very utmost that he knows, cannot 
compete with the gentlemen who come upon the scene with all the 
interest that belongs to personal actors in it. The book is the less 
effective for its purpose, because the writer goes back to the time at 
which, we presume, his own experience was gathered, in which there: 
were yet the public nomination and rival statements of the numbers of 
the poll. The story of the personal fortunes of the two young Oxonians 
who “contest the election ” is not sufficiently interesting to add much 
to the attraction of the volume. 

The South-African Campaign of 1879. Compiled by T. P. Mackinnon. 
and Sydney Shadbolt. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This volume is 
primarily a memorial to those who fell in the campaign of 1879. It. 
contains sixty photographs, executed by the permanent process, of 
officers of the Army and Navy who either fell in action or died of 
disease or wounds. Some of these portraits have evidently been taken 
from rude and inartistic originals, and do little justice to the faces 
which they pourtray; but of these the best has been made, while many 
are all that could be wished. It forms a very interesting record, 
suggesting the thought of the abundance of materials which coming 
generations will have for the estimate of those who have gone before: 
them. The portraits are accompanied with biographical notices ; 
there is an introduction, giving a sketch of the campaign, aud records 
of service, which include the names of all the officers who served in 
the campaign. Two regiments of cavalry, seven batteries of artil- 
lery, a considerable body of engineers, and fifteen battalions of in- 
fantry, were engaged in the war; four ships-of-war and a corps of 
marines also took part in it. 

Sword and Surplice; or, Thirty Years’ Reminiscences of the Army 
and the Church. By H.J.Wale, M.A. (Bogue.)—Mr. Wale tells the 
story of his military and his clerical life in a very pleasant and good- 
humoured way, not without occasional remarks that show good- 
feeling and good-sense. He never objects to telling stories where 
the laugh has been against himself, and does not try to make himself 
out to have been a hero. Any one who would wish to do that in am 
autobiography must, as he shrewdly suggests, get some one else to 
Mr. Wale must have made many 
“ silken 


write his autobigraphy for him. 
friends and well-wishers, both as a man of war and as a 
priest of peace,” and this genial record of his experiences in either 
character can scarcely fail to add those who read it to the number. 
The Rebel of the Family. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—It is unnecessary to say that this is a vigcrously-writtew 
novel, for Mrs. Linton always writes vigorously. She has also nearly 
always a moral to enforce or a phase of social life to analyse, and 
sometimes in the pursuit of her object becomes a litttle wearisome. 
The number of times that she goes over the motives at work in the: 
mind of Perdita—the ‘“ rebel’’ in this story—and the constant dis- 
section to which she subjects the thin mental structure of the society 
mother, Mrs. Winstanley, become oppressive long before the third 
volume is reached. Mrs. Linton’s chief aim in this book appears to 
be the exposure of the hollow, wretched kind of life led by a 
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poverty-struck family of aristocratic pretensions. Mrs. Winstanley 
is the widow of a major and the daughter of a bishop, and, therefore, 
lives on the borders, at least, of high society. But she is poor, and 
the whole aim of her life is to keep up appearances till she gets her 
three daughters off her hands,—or, at least, two of them, for the 
“rebel”? has democratic ideas, and a habit of honesty of speech that 
makes the others look on her as the plague of their life. Through 
three volumes Mrs. Linton drags the reader at the heels of this family, 
and never succeeds in making us like them. Even the “ rebel”’ is not 
quite to our taste,—she is not natural enough ; and as for the others, 
This is because the picture which Mrs. 
is no variety 


they soon almost disgust us. 
Linton gives us is too much a monochrome. There 
in the life set before us. It is all mean, sordid, and despicable, 
down even to the self-sacrifice of the eldest daughter, Thomasina, in 
marrying acommon-place, rich iron-master. The only amusement we 
bad was in speculating on the ways and means by which Mrs. 
Winstanley kept herself afloat amid the terrific financial straits which 
the author describes her as labouring under from the very first. One 
gathers the impression that she had no income worth mentioning, and 
yet she must have spent a good deal, not denying herself even a 
visit to Trouville, with her two tractable daughters, to suit the 
demands of the plot. On other grounds, too, the story is a failure as 
aworkof art. It shocks the reader to find Perdita, the lofty-hearted, 
falling in love with a married man; and the blatant ravings of the 
woman’s rights agitator, Mrs. Blount, are in some respects so very 
revolting, that Perdita’s acquaintance with aud admiration for her 
These extremes of character 
and incident are not necessary towards making the book effective. 


tend to hurt her in our eyes even more. 


But after all has been said, there is much forcible writing and much 
truth in it, and Mrs. Linton’s evident hatred of social shams is whole- 
some, though much in need of more disciplined expression. 


ALMANACS AND CALENDARS.—The Calendar for Trinity College, 
Zondon, 1880-81 (Cassell and Co.), rivals, in bulk at least, the calen- 
dars of the recognised Universities. The College has for its primary 
object the promotion of musical education, but it extends its opera- 
tions into other regions of the faculties of arts and of science, and 
can give the guarantee of respectable names. Queen’s College 
Calendar (Macmillan) is, we are glad to see, a record of prosperity 
and advance during the past session. 
General Almanack and Register (Macmillan), has reached its twenty- 
ninth year. 
and the Colleges, the questions and lists of names in the various 
Tripos and other examinations, various particulars about cricket, 








The Cambridge University 
It gives a summary of information about the University 
boating, and athletics, and a variety of miscellaneous matter. 


The British Almanac and Companion for 1881 (the Stationers’ Com- 
pany), contains its usual variety of information. The essays in 





the Companion deal, among other things, with ‘‘ Weather Forecast- 
ing,” ‘Hospital Management,” and Open Spaces near 
London.” The Clifton College Register (Rivington) gives a list 
of “ Cliftonians” from 1862-1880. 

Fulcher’s Pocket-book for 1881. (A. Pratt, Sudbury. )—This is the 
oldest of provincial pocket-books, is specially intended for ladies, and 
is full of verses, chiefly by local poets, and charades and conundrums 
in verse, often very felicitous. 
Jury, apparently an impossible subject, which is of unusual merit. 
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There is one this year on the British 
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Stirling (E.), Old Drury-Lane : Fifty Pe ars’ Recollections (Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
Story, He alth- haunts of the Riviera and South-west of France (A. Gardner) 30 
Twain (M. ), A Tramp Abroad, new edition, er 8vo .. (Chatto & Windus) 76 
Westall (W.), Larry Lohe gr in, 3 vols. cr 8vO0.....0. (Tinsley Bros.) 31/6 
Whittiela (F), The Saviour’s Prophet, &c., er Syo. 3 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsIpE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
..£10 10 : Narrow Colummn...........0..00 +. £310 0 
I: n = Half-Column ... : 0 
Quarter- ~Page ... 212 8 Quarter-Colwmn.. 
Six lines and under and 9a per line for every additional line (of eig 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 









ht words). 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 





Yearly. Half. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingdom ... ‘ ‘ei £1 8 6 2 
Including postage to. any of the “Australasian 
Colonies, Ameriea, France, Germany, —... 10 6. 8 
Including postage to India, China, GO. 002 wn Sas 6 2 





It is particularly an aa that all \vogineaioas for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. Wy 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


MR. STRE ETER, | 
18 NEW BOND STREET, W., 


‘ GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and 
etal GOLD WATCHMAKER, | 
“4 DIAMOND and PEAKL MERCHANT. 








I IAMONDS. 


SWELLERY — > APPHI 
o) PWELLERY, ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER of Ss 
| STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD 
JEWELLERY, (ATS EYES, 
AND 


\ TATCHES, 





ai | ENGLIS . LEVER KEYLESS DATS 
(LOCKS, ATCHES. Q' ALS, 
ae achine Made. 
: ——e &es 
ILLUSTRATE D C: CATALOGUE for 4 


Two Stamps. 


Branch Es 





tablishment, Colombo, 


—. 
. — RARE AND PRECIOUS 
PIESSE PERFUMES, 
; Three thousand varieties of Scents, Refined Soaps, 
& Sachets, Odorous Waters, Ladies’ Toilet Requisites, 





Pomades, Oils, Hair W ashes, Dentifrices, Cologne. 
Complimentary and Wedding Presents, Fountains, 


T 2 T &e. Descriptive ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
L U B I N ¢ post free to all applicants, 


2 NEW er ST BE me, | LONDON. 


A EW WORK. 


| 

| Embracing the Industries and Art Objects of the 
| whole Eastern World. 

| Over 790 Original and Fac-simile Illustrations; 

| And a Descriptive Catalogue of Useful Presents, 
| from ls upwards, 

| 

} 
| 


Oblong demy 4to, post free, 1s. 


| LIBER RTY and CO., 218 Regent Street. 





APOLLINARIS, (“72 #27073 eure 


**Tts consumptio m exceeds that of 
every other spring.” —Sanit ary Record. 





ade t= 


QUEEN OF The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
TABLE WATERS.” 19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 




















In royal Svo, 1,600 pages, Cloth gilt, price 42s, 
The Peerage or Baronetage separate, gilt edges, each 25s. 
HE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE, for 1881. By JOSEPH FOSTER. 

The SECOND EDITION, for 1881, containing all New Creations, has ben cone 
siderably enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout, It is illustrated by up- 
wards of 1,400 Woodcuts of Arms, &c.,. engraved iu the best style of Heraldic Art, 
In the Pedigrees, the Collateral Branches are more fully given than in any other 


work. : c 
Westminster ; NICHOLS and Sons, 25 Parliament Street. 











January §, 1881.] 
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YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.— The CUP. The 
CORSICAN BROTHERS. — Alfred Tennyson's 
Tragedy, in Two Acts, The CUP, at 7.45. Miss Ellen 
Terry, Mr. Irving, Mr. Terriss. The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS, at 9,30. Mr. Irving as Louis and 
Fabien, dei Franchi. Doors open at TAS 5, performance 
commences at 7.45 precisely. Box-office (Mr. Hurst) 
open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter or 
telegram. Morning performances of the CORSICAN 
BROTHERS, to-day (Saturday), and Saturday, 
January 15th (the last Morning Performance of this 
Play for the a at 2.50; doors open at2. Stage 
Manager, Mr. H. J, Loveday. Acting Manager, Mr. 
Bram § Stoker 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.— The FIFTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till 
six. Admission, Is; catalogue, 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, | 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 

HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The WINTER EX- 
HIBITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by 
the late George Dodgson, is Tn W OPEN. 5 Pail 
Mall East. From Ten till Fiv 

_____— ALFRED D. . RIPP, Secretary. 


Nowe ONFORMISTS’ GRAMMAR 
Poe SCHOOL, Bishop's Stortford. Ss 


QTUTTGART—The ENGLISH 
COLLEGE.—Special preparation fur Sandburst, 
Woolwich, _ &e.— Apply, E. H. _TAUN TON, Principal. 


QAIN ' PAUL’S SCHOOL.— About 
KJ TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
next Term.—For information, address, CLERK to 
Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 


HIGWELL GRAMMAR> SCHOOL, 
Founded 1629, on the borders of Epping Forest, 
offers a sound education on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rey. R. D. 
sw ALLOW, M.A. , Head Master. 


\ IESBADEN.—Two or three young 

Gentiemen only taken. Comfortable home ; 
100 guineas a year. Good English and German 
references.-Address, Mr. G. W. WIESE, who is 
assisted by Pr. Lieut. Schetfer, 19 Albrechts Strasse, 
Adolfs Allee. 








LADY, residing in a healthy part 

of Edinburgh, wishes to RECEIVE THREE or 
FOUR BOYS, between the ages of three and eight 
years, or GIRLS, between three and twelve, for 
Board and Education. Highest references.—For 
particulars, apply to Mrs. GILLESPIE DICKSON, 1B 
Tnverleith Row, Edinburgh 


OUNTRY HOME for DELICATE 
BOYS (et. 14 to 18).— With Thorough 
Private Tuition by Experienced Misters, and every 
convenience fer encouraging a manly, self- resource. 
ful, and = studions disposition. — Address, a & 
GAWTHERNE (M.A., Oxon.), Stifford Bridge, near 
Malvern. 


Ty ONBRIDGE SCHOOL—F ‘ounded by 
Sir Andrew Judd, A.D. 1553. For Particulars 
of an examination for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS on 
January 2&th, 1831, exhibitions, &c., apply to the 
Rev. J. B. ROWE, M.A., School House, Tonbridge. 
The new scheme of the Charity Commissioners for 
the administration of this school is now in force. 
By Order of the Governors. 


YERES, SOUTH of FRANCE.— 
An OXFORD M.A, and BARRISTER.at-LAW 
(married), a successful and experienced Tutor, 
RECEIVES SIX PUPILS, in delicate health, to pre- 
pare for the Universities and other Examinations. 
Villa most healthily situated near the pine-woods. 
References in England and to the Chaplain and the 
resident English Doctor at Hyeres.—Address. W. 
poo sEY CHATER, Villa Marie-Anna, Hytres (Var), 
rance 
HE REV. CH ARLES STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas Prize Es<ayist, 1868, 
has a VACANCY for P RIVATE PUPIL. Next Term. 
January 29th. Special tuition in History, Literature, 
and Political Economy. Terms, 200 — per 
annum, References, Bishop of Oxford, Acland, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Sir John Strac ar Sir Harry 
Verney, Bart., M.P., the Dean of York, Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, and others.—Address, Grauborough Vicar- 
age, Winslow, Bue ks. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Tn the South-Down Country; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 

The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The LokD CHANCELLOR, 

The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 

The HEAD MAsTFRS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGB ¥, 

and WELLINGTON —— 

Addrese, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 

Petersfle ‘td, Hants. 


D° VER COLLEGE. 


President—Ear] GRA ANVILLE, K.G. 

A Chapel and another new Boarding House have 
recently been completed. Each boarder will now have 
& separate bedroom, 

The second place for Cocper’s Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &¢., have been obtained during 
the last year. 

Tuition from 13 to 18 euineas ; Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BEL L, M.A., 
the Head Master ; or W. KNOCKER, Esq, the 
Honorary Seerctary. 

OLLEGE HOME 
R GIRLS, 


FO 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 








UEEN’S COLLEG 
43 and 45 5 Harley Street, London. 
Incorporated by Koyal Charter, for the Education 
PM Women, and for Granting Certificates of Kuow- 
e 

The LENT TERM begins for School and 
College on Monday, January 17th. The Entrance 
Examination for the College begins on January 13th, 
for the Schoo] on January 15th. 

In addition to the ordinary four years’ course in the 
College, a higher course is also in operation for pupils 
preparing for the Degree Examinations of London 
University, and in connection with this about Fifteen 
Courses of Lectures are given, as well as the necessary 
tuition. 

The Secretary desires specially to draw attention to 
the School connected with the College, for Girls under 
l4 years of age. 

This is under the direct supervision of the Pro- 
fessors of the College, and is annually reported on by 
Examiners appointed by the Cambridge Syndicate for 
the examination of schools. Copies of the reports 
may be had at the Office. The system followed at the 
School is the best preparation for the work of the 
College, and its efficiency is attested by the reports. 

Prospectuses of the Higher Lectures, copies of the 
Calendar, and all necessary information may be 
obtained at the Office, or by addressing the Secretary, 
43 Harley Street,W. Miss Grove, Lady Resident, will 
be at the College on and after Monday, 10th January, 
from eleven to three o'clock. 

COLLEGE, 


UEEN’S 
ONDON. 


Miss KNOTT, 19 Queen Anne Street, has ONE or 
TWO VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Limited num- 
ber. Every home comfort, and the option of certitfi- 
cated private Tutor. 


] EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
Lent Term begins January 20th, 1881. The College 
provides systematic lectures in the ordinary higher 
subjects of instruction, and special classes for 
students preparing for the Matriculation, B.A., and 
B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London. 
Chemical and physical laboratories are attached to 
the College, for the study of practical science. 

F, KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


IRTON COLLEG E, CAMBRIDGE. 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held at the London University, Burlington Gardens ; 
in Edinturgh, and in Manchester; and will begin on 
MONDAY, March 7th. Forms of Entry shoulda be 
filled in by Candidates, and sent, by January 31st, to 
the Secretary, Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 31 Ken- 
sington Park Gardens, London, W., from whom all 
particulars may be obtained. 

The Classical Foundation Scholarship, of the value 
of not less than £80 a year, for four years, and Two 
Scholarships, of the value cf £60 and’ £45 a year re- 
spectively, tenable for three years, will be awarded in 
connection with this Examination. 

The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the value of Eighty 
Guineas a year, for three years, will be awarded in 
connection w ith the ensuing x June Examin: ution. 


r THE ANE RL EY HIGH SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Principal, Mrs. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 
assisted by Mr. A. SONNENSCHEIN, and other com- 
petent Teachers. 

LENT TERM begins on Tuesday, January 18th, 
and ends Wednesday, April 13th. New pupils entere d 
and examined on Monday, January 17th. 

The School consists of Three Sections, viz. : 
tion Class, Juniors, and Seniors, 

The Seniors are commencing courses of study for 
Matriculation at the London University in 1882. 

Prospectus, &c,,on application, Oakhurst, Ancrley, 
London, 8.E. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Principal Tulloch, D.D. 
HEAD MIsTRESS—Miss Lumsden, Certificated Student 
in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certiticated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of sevenand upwards. The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders. The School and Boarding Houses are in a 
hea'thy situation, open to the south, with Gymnasium 
and Playground attached. 

The next ‘Term will begin on January 20th. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, to 
be held either at Girton College, or in studying fora 
Degree of the University of London, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examination in July, 151. 

For further information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansefield, St. Andrews, N.B. 





Transi- 





l READNOUGHT SEAMEN’S 
HOSPITAL SOCIETY, GREEN WICH, S.E. 

In consequence of the appointment of Mr. Burdett 
as Secretary to the Share and Loan Department of 
the Stock Exchange,a VACANCY has occurred in 
the SECRETARYSHIP of this Society. Gentlemen 
desirous of cffering themselves as CANDIDATES 
must be between 25 and 40 years of age. A residence 
(unfurnished) and the use of coals and gas are pro- 
vided, and full particulars as to the salary, duties, &c., 
may be obtained on written application to the Secre- 
tary. Any Candidate canvassing any Member of the 
Committee directly or indirectly, will be thereby dis- 
qualified, Applications, with copies of not more than 
three testimonials must be sent in to the undersigned 
on or before Tuesday, January llth, 1881, marked 
**SECRETARY ” on corner of envelope. 

By order, 
HENRY C. BU RDETT, Secretary. 
The Hospital, Greenwich, S.E. 
December dist, 1880. 


VV. B 


aa ‘.. DOG, and 
WINE LICENCES. 


The Commissioners of Inland Revenue remind 
those who keep Carriages or Male Servants, or who 
use Armorial Bearings, that their Licences must be 
renewed in the month of January. 

Dog Licences must be renewed at the same time, 
and whenever any additional dog is kept a Licence 
must be immediately obtained. 

Farmers and shepherds may obtain exemptions for 
dogs kept and used solely for tending sheep or 
cattle on a farm, but a declaration that the dogs are 
so used must be made to the Supervisor of Excise 
for the District. 

Licences or exemptions are not transferable from 
one person to another. The penalty for keeping @ 
dog without licence or exemption is £5. 

TAKING ORDERS FOR WINE, &¢.—The Com- 
missioners also give notice that no person may 
solicit, take, or receive any order for Wine or Spirits 
unless he holds a licence for that purpose, or is the 
bona tide traveller for a firm duly licensed in the 
United Kingdom, The penalty for so acting without 
licence is £100. When the residence of the offender 
is not known or is out of the kingdom, the summons 
will be left at the house or place where the offence 
was committed. 

London, January Ist, 1881. 


HREE LADIES (Sisters) beg to 
THANK the numerous kind friends who have 
contributed so generously to the Fund being raised for 
their benefit. The under-mentioned ladies and 
gentlemen, who are acting as referees and collectors, 
take this opportunity of pointing out that the £1,160 
now subscribed, even when added to the sum which 
may be realised by the sale of the Misses King’s house, 
will, when the expenses of raising and investing it 
have been deducted, yield but a very meagre income 
They rejoice to add that old pupils and personal 
friends of the Misses King have subscribed an in- 
dependent sum to secure rent and taxes, and they 
appeal contidently to the general public for further 
means to make the annual iocome a little more ade- 
quate to the requirements of three ladies in infirm 
health. 

JOHN HUTTON, Woodcow, Epsom; THOMAS 
METHLEY, Seal, Sevenoaks, Treasurers and Co- 
Trustees. 

The Lady Frances Pratt, the Grove, Sevenoaks; 
Sir Antonio Brady, Maryland Point, Forest Gate, 
Stratford, London, E.; the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, 
St. Augustine's, Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, 
St. Paul's Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. 
Nelson Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London 
N.; Henry John White, Esq., 15 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 


YOWER-STREET SCHOOL | for 
GIRLS.—Tbhe School will REOPEN on 
Thursday, January 20th. Pupils prepared for the 
Junior Oxford Examinations. Fees, from 3 to 4} 
Guineas a Term.—For prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


| eee rE’S BALMof COLUMBIA, 
tablished Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow ; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALIN VE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small- pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, in 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lo - Cc 
D O.L. 





hief Justice of Ey 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., 


JOHN P. DE GEX, _Exq., QC. 
FREDERICK JOHN 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, 
application te 


BLAKE, Esq. 


Proposal 


Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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UN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W.) 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 

FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


DJHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIves ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

lated Funds £3,043,542 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
= Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 

ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 


S 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
‘Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
“The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
‘custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


pr VIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
‘The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE. £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO — AFTER FIVE 
YEAR 


£1,630,900 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
’ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

: Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or co!- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokehama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880, 

A XRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
Have you ever tasted it? 
The most delicious liqueur in the world. 
Nice with hot water, or aérated waters, 
( VRANI’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchants. 
( VRANT’S MOREKLLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
A valuable tonic. 
See Medical Testimonials. 


VRANTI’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
Is used in place of wine. 
‘Lhe Sportsman's and Traveller’s Companion. 
Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 


NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY, 
Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces. 
To the Governor-General of Canada. 
To the Aristocracy and General Public. 
TPHOMAS GRANT, the Distillery, 


Maidstone. 
(\ OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
postant RELIEF and RAPID 
FARES GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither continement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared ou'y by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 
Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 





WESLEY 


COLLEGE, 


————_.. 


SHEFFIELD. 


AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844. 


GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN .,., 
HEAD MASTER .., es 
SECOND MASTER... 


. aoe eee eee 


.. Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S. 
‘Hi. M. SHERA, Eeq., MA, LL.D. 
.. BR, SHINDLER, Esq., M.A., (Lond.) 


And Eighteen Assistant-Masters and Professors, 


The Object aimed at in this Institution is a sound and comprehensive mental training. The course of 
study is fully adapted to the requirements of the present time,and to the prospective wants of the Pupils 
who, whether in preparation for the Universities, training for scientifle pursuits, or for professional or com. 


mercial life, are provided with the most efficient aids. 


BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, and Drawing are taught by accomplished Professors. 

The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has undertaken the Professorship of Natural Scienco, and gives 
weekly Lectures and Class instruction in Practical Zoology and Botany, &c. 

Physics and Chemistry are taught by A. H. Allen, Esq., F.C.S. 


Scholarships are awarded worth £300 a year, 


Prospectuses by application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 





“THREE 


CASTLES.” 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


WwW i! 
“THREE CASTLES ” 


“‘There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


_W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


LL S$’ 
TOBACCO. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





TONGA, * *ror?7¢ NEURALGIA. 


See Papers in the Lancet by SYDNEY RINGER, M.D.; WILLIAM MurrRgLL, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Lusu, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for testi- 
mony as to the remarkable eflicacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 


Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. 


bad. 
in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. 


“A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. 
Three doses cured her.”—‘ A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia 
Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days.”"— 


From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 


Many of her teeth were 


“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along tue lower jaw, and in front and behind 


the ear. 


Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours,’’—* W. H. aged 31, had been suffering 


from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralyzic pains darting over the lower eyelid, 


the cheek, the upp>r lip, and side of the nose. 
decayed condition. 


The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were iu a very 
One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every six hours, 


until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 


TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specifle action on the nerve without 


giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. 


Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 





ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


In bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, of all 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand. 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


: eee SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus, 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EI3HT PRIZE MEDALS. 


iin TO HEALTH. 


YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S| 


HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 
Bridge, Derbyshire. 
. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 


Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 
ally in the Bathiog Cepartment), and additional Bed 


room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis | 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, | 


and of ample cubic space.—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, 


“ FP AM subject to inflammation of the 

throat, and suffer greatly in cold weather froma 
cough. DR, LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS relieve 
the cough, allay the inflammation. and give me ease 
at once,”—(Signed), J. HERON, 29 High Street, Bel- 
fast. Asthma, Consumption, Bronch tis, Coughs, 
Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the 
Chest, and Kheuma:ism, are instantly relieved and 
rapidly cured by the Wafers, which taste pleasantly.— 


MERSEY DOCK ANNUITIES. 


THE MERSEY DOCKS — and 
HARBOUR BOARD hereby give notice that 
they are prepared, in accordance with the provisions 
of their Acts of Parliament, to receive applications 
for PERPETUAL ANNUITIES, having the effect of 
Permanent Stock, on the basis of £3 15s per centum 
per annum. 
For particulars, application may be made to the 
TREASURER, Dock Office, Liverpool. 
By order of the Board, 
EDWARD GITTINS, 
Secretary, 





Dock Office, 
Liverpool, December 23rd, 1880. 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 


Resident Physicians (THOS. MAGOALE. MLD. fe, | Lae Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Oiiices, 


4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
E OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Great- 
ESt BOON OF MODERN TIMES.—These searching 
Pills act directly on the liver, correct the bile, purify 
the system, renovate the debilitated, strengthen the 
stomach, increase the appetite, invigorate the nerves, 
and reinstate the weak to an ardour of feeling never 
before experienced. The sale of these Pills through- 
out the globe astonishes everybody, convincing the 
most sceptical that there is no Medicine equal to 
Holloway’s Pills for removing the complaints which 
are incidental to the human race. They are indeed a 
blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to those who 
suffer from: any disorder, internal or external. Thou- 
sands of persons have testifled that by their use alone 


Sold at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 43 6d, and 1ls per box, by all | they have been restored to health, after other reme- 


Druggists, 


dies bad proved unavailing. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, 


IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


London, 


‘Supplies, by his absolutely Painless System of Dentistry, the GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE-MEDAL 
TEETH (London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Vienna, &c.) 


G. Horcutns, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, says :—‘“‘I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
her Majesty’ 3 Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the per fection of Painless Dentistry.” 


ProFESSOR GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, says :—“ I have examined and tested 
-your patented Painless ‘System of adjustment ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 

CONSULTATION FREE DAILY, AND TERMS TO SUIT EVERY ONE. 
Pamphlet, Painless Dentistry, 116th Edition, gratis and post free. 





STOVES FOR ENTRANCE- E-HALLS, SCHOOL- 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c. 


1. Wm. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE, to provide an ample supply of fresh, warm air. 

2, SYLVESTER’S GILL AIR-WARMERS, to burn night and day, with little attention. 

3. Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVEs, supplie d with fuel twice in twenty-four hours. 

4. Sir GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, chiefly used in Churches. Prices reduced, Patent having 


irec 
5, VENTILATING OPEN-FIRE GRATES and SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATES on Mr. EDWARDS, 
JUNIOR’S, Principle. 





Illustrated Prospectuses forwarded. 


FREDk. EDWARDS and SON 
Stove and Kitchen-Range Manufacturers, Hot-water Engineers, 49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


THE BEST ‘AND: CHEAPEST. 


NE AV E’S 


British MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


’ 
DR. DUNBAR S ALKARAM, 

Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.O. 


COLDS 





ALL 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE,;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear! Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


‘Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA. 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S page neg 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, & 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLB MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


JANOS 


HUN YAD 1 








“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘‘ Lancet.’’ 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Frofessor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“Invaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 
—London Medical Record. 





The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT 1s 6D AND 2s PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Wineglassful. 





|: ieee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


Spurs. PRESERV EDPROVISIONS A 


porn MEATS; also, 
FiSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


Gi PeCIALeTEEe for INVALIDS. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
‘MAYFAIR, W. 


CAUTION— 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION- ie BUILDINGS, 
-» LONDON. 


GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Ans, 1878. 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





JOSEPH 
GOLD mene, 


BROWN AND -POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 


___ BLANC-MANGE, &e,, &e. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 


‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
____ MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


mURKEY, PERSIAN, 
INDIAN ‘CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND SIREET, LOX DON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
___ Carpe ts, in the Newest Designs. 


| GOLD MEDAL, | PARIS, 1878. 


PRY's| pes CARACAS COCOA, 

A choice prepared Cocoa. 
coco A| “A most y vere a valuable article.” 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
| ial COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the a oil extrac nat 
5 i RY and SONS 


TH ROAT IRRITATION 


SORENESS and drgness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 74d and Is 13d, labelled “ JAMES Epps and 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received:—* Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all 
forms of throat-disease. They soften and clear the 
voice, In no case can they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, GorvoN Hormgs, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box, 


FRY’ | 
COCOA 
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A NEW WORK by Dr. BAYNE 
’ | WO GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN : 
Mrs. Brown1nG and CHARLOTTE Bronte. With 
an Essay on Modern Poetry. By PETER Bayne, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, price 7s 64. 
13 and 14 Fleet 


_ London: James CLARKE and Co., 
Street, E.C. 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful a; of ous 
this Disease. By RoBERT G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, WwW 
London : 


"C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


At all Booksellers, Stationers, and Bookstalls. 
UNCH’S POCKET -BOOK 
for 1881. With many Amusing Pictures and 
much Pleasant Reading. Now ready, price 3s 6d, 
postage free. 


London: 5 Fleet Street, E. 0. 





‘PUNCH’ oo E 
NOTICE. —Now ready, price Vy 
HE ADHESIV ri ST: AMD? 
Chapter in the History of Post Office Reform. 
By Patrick CHALMERS. 
London : EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


NEW NOVEL. 


BOUND BY THE 


By HELEN WESCHE. 














LAW. 


“Narrates the slow, but finally snecessful struggle 
undergone by a man who has to win anew the affec- 
tion of his wife.’”’-—Athenwum. 

** Clever and right-hearted. The author has given us 
&@ new moral situation.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The plot is interesting and well worked out, and 
several of the scenes are really powerful.”’—London 


Figaro. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ELLISSEN and CO.,, 
10 TYPE STREET, FINSBURY, E.( 





HE OUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
301, will be published on SATURDAY, January 
15th, 
CONTENTS. 

1, LonD CAMPBELL’S MEMOIRS. 

2. CALIFORNIAN SCENERY AND SOCIETY, 

3. LORD BOLINGBROKE IN EXILE. 

4. PROTECTION OF BRITISH BIRDS. 

5, LORD BEACONSFIELD'S “ ENDYMION.” 

&. BELIEF AND UNBELIEF 

7. McCaRTHY's History OF OUR OWN TIMES. 

8. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 

9. THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 
10. THE TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. 

_JOHN Murray. Albemarle Street. 


Price Half a-Crown. 


HE MODERN REVIEW. 


No. V., JANUARY. 
1, THE Propuecies OF IsalAH. I. By y Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A 
. GRACIA REDIVIV. A. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. 
. FINAL CAUSES. By George Henslow, M.A., F.G,S. 
. THE OBLIGATIONS OF DOCTRINAL SUBSCRIPTION : A 
Discussion. By H. W. Crosskey, 
Voysey, M.A, 











wm Con 


F.G.S., Charles 
, George Sarson, M.A., &e. 


5. JOHN Mu TON, By Herbert New. 

6. WHAT WOULD THE ATHEIST HAVE? By J. Page 
Hopps 

7. FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT Favst. II. By H. 


Schiitz Wilson. 
8. THE ECLECTIC USE OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES. 
By J. Allanson Picton, 
. AN EPILOGUE. By A, Mathes on. 
10. NoTES AND Notices, By Joseph 
Crompton Jones, B.A., George St. Clair, &e, 
Published for the Peaanans by JAMES CLARKE 
and Co., Loudon. 


-) 


Wood, R. 


ce 4d, post free 434. 

The JANU ARY. ‘NUMBER (commencin; ga New and 
Enlarged Series) of 

ap Dp: -% CA OP ot Ot Nes 

@ Monthly Review of Educational Work and 

Workers. 

- THE WOMEN’S TRIPOS. 

MUSIC IN ONE-POUND SHARES. 

DISMAY AT CHRIST'S HOspPiTAat. 

EARNERS AND LEARNERS 

NOTICES OF BOOKS AND Music 

3. THE MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 

NOTES OF THE MONTH, 

CURRENT lopics :—Progress—Spelling Reformers 
—A School Inspector from the Ranks—Musie for 
the Blind—The Education of Women in Oxford 
—The Welsh Committee—‘‘ Competitive Lusti- 
tutions.’”’ 

9. CHANGE FOR A SOVEREIGN. (Professor Leone Levi.) 

10, OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 

London ; 185 Fleet Street, EC 


HE INQUIRER; a Religious, 


Political, and Literary New wspaper, and Record 


wt ie os to et 





Zn 


e 


of Reverent Freethought. Sermous by the Rev. 
STOPFORD A. Brooke appear from time to time in 
its columns. Weekly, 51; post free for twelve 


months for One Guinea (prep aid).—W. 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.; and all Newsagents. 


HE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. — 
See t'e BULLDER (44, by post 4id), View of 
Transept, Cologne—of St. Aloysi us’ Presbytery (with 
Plan), Oxford—and Statue of David ‘d@'Angers— 
Warming. with Cuts—Angels and Dragons—Condem- 
nation of a Bridge—The Patent Laws—ginetan 
Marbles—London and North-Western Railway, &¢c.— 
46 Catherine Street, and al] Newsmen. 


MAWER, 37 








ee 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW for JANUARY 
will be Published on Saturday, January 15th. Advertisements 
intended for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers 
than Monday newt. 


later 


LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307 REGENT STREET, NEAR LANGHAM PLACE. 


London : 








All the Best Books of the New 
are added daily. 


Revised Terms for Town Subscribers :— 
Four Volumes at one time, Two Guineas per annum, and Two Velumes for every additional Guinea. 


Country Subscriptions :—Nine Volumes for Three Guineas per annum, and Three Volumes for every 
additiona) Guinea. 


Catalogues of Recent Books, postage free on application. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, MANAGER, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


WINTER EXHIBITION, 
| 


| THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 

G R 0) S V E N 8) R) EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
| AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 
| BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


GALLERY. | NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 


Avmiasion, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings, 


ORIENT LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS 
TO AUSTRALIA. 


The following Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, Limited, 
and the PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, will leave London as under (calling at Plymouth) 
for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, taking Passengers at through rates 
for all Ports in AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND; and for the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 
when calling there :— 


Season are in Circulation at the UNITED LIBRARIES, and fresh copies 





THE 








Ship. Tons. Effective H.P. Date. 
COPOPAAL .i..cciscsscscvervsesaesse 4 OBZ sscnvveveees SN vodevennsess January 19th. 
ORIENT ...... . 5,386 cve..sssevee AOD” oveccneceves February 2nd. 
*LUSITANIA .. 3,825 3,000 February 16th, 
EMG TUER: cnscvscsesensescsevccecsssesdeacens BI scenencsnce 4,500... csscee +» March 2nd, 





And every , For tnight thereafter. 

The Steamer marked thus (*) will go out by the Mediterranean and Red Seas, calling at Naples to 
mmbark passengers. . 
oe wees FARES, from 15 Guineas upwards. 

For further particulars, apply to 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


Joint Managers of the Line ; or to the Agents. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Stceel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 
impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


8OLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


ghout the 





GAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes?, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


*,* In use in most households throu 
<ingdom. 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILIT¥ 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’ S Extract, 


and see e thi at. no other is substitu uted for it. 


SAUCE. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


LEA AND PERRINS?’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,”’ without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; 
Oi linen generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
e 





and Espors 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Qur Holiday in the Hast. By 


Mrs. GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev, G. H. 
SuMNER, Hon. Canon of Winchester, Rector of 
Old Alresford, Hants, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


My Journey Round the World. 


By Captain S. H. Jones-Parry, late Royal Madras 
Fusiliers. 2 vols., 21s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1881. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 50th Edition, 
1 yol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Fixed as Fate. By Mrs. 


HovstToun, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” 
&ec. 3 vols. 


Jeannette. By Mary C. Rowsell, 


Author of ‘* Love Loyal,” &e. 3 vols. 


Geraldine and Her S§uitors. 


By Mrs. Simpson, Author of ‘* Winnie’s History.” 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of **Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Dimplethorpe. By the Author 


of “ST. OLAVE’S,” &e. 3 vols. 


St. Martin’s Summer. By 


SHIRLEY SMITH, Author of “ His Last Stake,” &e. 


Beryl Fortescue. By Lady 


DUFFUS HARDY. 3 vols. { Neat week. 





Fifth Edition, price 1s, by post, 1s 3d. 


IRISH DISTRESS, AND ITS 
REMEDIES. 
The LAND QUESTION, a Visit to Donegal and 
Connaught in the Spring of 1830. 
By JAMES H. TUKE, 
Author of ‘fA Visit to Connaught in the Autumn 
of 1847.” 
**A most moderate, most instructive, and most 
suggestive pamphlet.’’—Spectator August 7. 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





Now ready, crown Svo, pp. 110, parchment, 1s 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


From THE FRENCH OF EDGAR QUINET. 





of the 
rnment 


e. 


Forming an explanation and a defence 
ciples of the policy of the French Gov 
with reference to the Roman Church in Fraa 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill 











Now ready, 8vo, price 12s. 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


EDITED BY 
FOHN DE SOYRES, MA, 


of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the Same, price 6s. 
MONTANISM AND THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 


A Study in the Ecclesiastical History of the Second 
Century. 
dani Even if here and there we are not quite of 
the same opinion as M. de Soyres, we must admit 
that he has produced a work which no future stu. 
dent of the second century can afford to neglect.’’— 
8. CHEETHAM, in Contemporary Review.” 

**Das Ergebniss, zu welchem der Verfasser dieser 
tiichtigen Arbeit gekommen ist nicht neu: es ist 
von G. Arnold, Wernsdorf, Ritschl u. A. angebahnt, 
resp. festgestellt. Der Verfasser hat das Seinige dazu 
gethan, um es noch einmal und piinktlich zu be- 
gtiinden."—ApD. HARNACK, in Z/co/, Lit. Zeitung. 

“The task has been performed with careful re- 
search, united a broad outiook and the preservation 
of a catholic spirit, which make the volume, com- 
paratively small as it is, one of real value.”"—TZhco- 
dogical Review. 

The little work is a storehouse of varied, well- 
selected, and digested learning on the subject.’— 

Examiner. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


‘Just published, in 8v0, price One Shilling. 
HE SPIRIT of the MATTER- 
HORN,” a Poem, by Lord QuEENSBERRY. 
Dedicated to the Peers of Scotland. 
W. Mrrcue tt, Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. 





The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXLV., for JANUARY, is now 
ready, price 6s, or 21s per annum, post free. 


CONTENTS. 

. CONGREGATIONALISM, 

. UGO BAsst. 

. THE Lorp’s SUPPER HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY IN BELGIUM. 

. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND WAR, 

3}. MATERIALISM, PESSIMISM, AND PANTHEISM : FINAL 
CAUSES, 

Dr. JULIUS MUELLER. 

- SOME NATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
CHURCHES. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SU OO 


an 


ESTABLISHED 


‘a London: Hopper and Stoveéuton, 27 Paternoster 
LOW. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— The JANUARY Number of 


THE EXPOSITOR 


COMMENCES A NEW SERIES. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
CONTENTS 
SECULARISM. 
By R. H. Herron. 
THE TETRAGRAMMATON. 
By Rey. Samvet Cox. 
CHRIST AND THE ANGELS. 
By Professor Roperrson SMITH. 
THE CORINTHIAN SADDUCEES. 
By Rey. JoserH AGAR BEET. 
THE HISTORICAL CHRIST OF ST. PAUL. 
By Rev. G. Matueson, D D. 
THE SUPREMACY OF LOVE. 
By Professor Henry Wace. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Price ls, monthly; or 12s per annum, post free. 
The FIRST SERIES is now COMPLETE, in Twelve 
Volumes, price 7s 6d each, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Just published, price 1s, cloth. 


A TRIPLE INDEX to the Twelve 


Volumes of the First Series, comprising :—1. Index 


of Authors; 2. Index of Subjects; 3. Index of 
Texts. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row. 


Prices from 10s 6d. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW BIBLE, THE 


VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE 


COMBINES 


| I.—The Queen’s Printers’ VARIORUM REFER- 


ENCE BIBLE ; or, Authorised Version, 
with the Best Various Readings and Render- 
ings of the Text advocated by Hebrew and 
Greek Scholars. Edited by CHEYNE, DRIVER, 
CLARKE, GOODWIN, and SANDAY. 

II.—The Queen’s Printers’ ** AIDS TO BIBLE 
STUDENTS,” by CHEYNE, GREEN, HOLE, 
HOOKER, LEATHES, LUMBY, MADDEN, SAYCE, 
STAINER, TRISTHAM, &e. 

The Very Rev. C. J. Vaveuan, D.D., Dean of 
Llandaff, and Master of the Temp'e, writes :—‘ L use 
the Centenary Bible with much pleasure and profit.” 

Prospectus of all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., with Maps, cloth, 21s; best 
Turkey morocco, limp or stiff, 30s; calf-lined, 
flexible, 42s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BIBLE, 


Puts the reader in possession of the precisions, 
beauties, and hidden treasures in the Hebrew and 
Greek originals of the Scriptures; and keeps them 
before the Student. 





ENGLISH - GREEK TESTAMENT, 
separate, Cloth, 5s 6d. 
3y THOMAS NEWBERRY. 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


A COMPANION TO TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Just published, crown Svo, with Steel Engraving of 
the earliest Portrait of Tenuyson (and Somersby 


Cross), price 6s. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, HIS LIFE 


AND WORKS. 
By WALTER E. WACE. 

Contains the fullest life of the poet yet published, 
an account of his works and their reception, expiana 
tion of obscure passages, parallel passages, alterations, 
bibliography, &c. 

Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 


Just published, price 1s. 
on ES from the BOOK o 
GENESIS. 
By Ricuarp Bartram. 
London: Scnpaxy-Scuoor AssocraTion, 37 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


=> 


SEE IN 


“GOOD WORDS” 
For JANUARY 
The Beginning of 

Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE'S 
(Author of * Lorna Doone”) 
New Dartinoor  Romancee, 
CHRISTOWELL. (* Writ- 
ten in his happiest manner,” 
says the Mlustrated London 
News ;) 

AND OF 

Mr. FROUDE’S Papers on the 
OXFORD HIGH CHURCH 
REVIVAL. 


the forthcoming mayazines is 


(“ Nothing in 


likely to excite more lively in- 


terest,” SAYS the Pall Mall 
Crazette.) 


*,* Both Works will be continued month by month 
until completed. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


ISBISTER anxp COMPANY, Limited, 
56 Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 
And at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 


SECOND EDITION. 


FAR OUT; 
Rovings Retold. 
By Lieut.Col. W. F. BUTLER, CB. 


Author of ‘The Great Lone Land,” &e. 


Post Svo, 10s Gi. 


The author's powers of picturesque description 
bring before his readers with equal ease the desolate 
North, the unique wonders of the Yosemite Valley, 
and many fair scenes in South Africa and Cyprus,”— 
Atheneum. 

“Far Out’ is not a series of mere travelling 
sketches .....I[n the chapter on South Africa the author 
discusses with full knowledge of the subject, and with 
great ability, problems which have long occupied 
English statesmen, and for which even now satis. 
factory solutions have still to be found,’’—St. James's 
Gazette, 

“Tf only for the manly and outspoken preface, we 
should welcome this volume.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“No ordinary book, It ought to be marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested by every Englishman.’— 
Graphic. 

“Brilliant, exhilarating, beautifully humorous... 
A narrative of travels in the mountains of British 
Columbia, which cannot be excelled for magnificent 
presentment—takes two hours to read ; readers could 
put up with twenty-two without boredom.’’—Vanity 
Faii 

* Colonel ler has not merely glanced at the 
| scenes of w n he writes—he has lived in them; 
and not a week of the many months which he has 
spent alone on the prairie or under the frozen pines 
of northernmost America has been without its 








| results in his pictures of them...... The introductory 

| chapter on the colonial policy of England is also 

worthy of careful attention, for Colonel Butler is as 

| liberal and original a thinker as he is poetical a 

describer.”"—Tublef. 

WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 
56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 
Demy 8vo, with a Map, 14s. 


Second Edition, nearly ready, 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


SKETCHES in the HUNTING-FIELD. 
By A. E. T. WATSON. 
Illustrated by JOHN STURGESS, 


Second Edition, New ani Cheaper Edition, 6s. [This day. 


OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


FOR THE 


NATIONAL TRAINING 
FOR COOKERY. 
Compiled by “ R. O. C.” 


Large crown §8yo, Sixth Edition, 8s. 


SCHOOL 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 


By GEORGE MBREDITH. 
2 vols, 


ENLARGED FROM THE “ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


(This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WORTLE’S SCHOOL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


2 vols. 


REPRINTED FROM “ BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


DR. 


(This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEIGH ADAMS. 
AUNT “HEPSY’S FOUNDLING,” 
By Mrs. LEIGH ADAMS. 


3 vols. (Early in January, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Just published. 
HE DUTIES of WOMEN. 


livered in London and Clifton. 
&vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ALSO, NEW 


A Course of Lectures, de- 
By Frances Power Conse, 164 pp., crown 


EDITIONS OF THE 
By the same Author. 
THE HOPES of the HUMAN RACE. Essays on the Life after 

Death, and the Evolution of Social Sentiment. Second English Edition, 221 
pp., crown 8yo, cloth, price 5°. 
ALONE to the ALONE. A Collection of Prayers. Third English 


Edition, with Additional Preface, 221 pp , crown 8vo, cloth, gilt ecges, price 5s. 


SEUL avee DIEU. Translation of the above. Prepared and 
published by the Comité Genévois des Publications Religieuses Libérales. 
1)7 pp., crown 8yo, price 3s. 


BROKEN LIGHTS. An Inquiry into the Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of Religious Faith. Third Edition, 242 pp., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS — 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


FOLLOWING. 





ee, 


SANCTIONED BY THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION. 


Just published, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
DRAWING-BOOKS. 


PRODUCED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


The Original Drawings have been made by Pupils of the NATIONAL Arr 
TRAINING SCHOOL, under Mr. Poynter’s superintendence, and he has carefully: 
examined and corrected each Drawing when in progress. Mr. Poynter has also, 
as far as possible in the same way, revised the Drawings on Wood, both before 
and after engraving. Each Book contains fine Cartridge Paper to Draw on. 


FREEHAND DRAWING, ELEMENTARY. 


BOOK  I,—SiMPLE GEOMETRICAL FORMS. 
BOOK II,—CONVENTIONALISED FLORAL AND OTHER FORMS. 


Two Books, 6d each, 


FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE. Six Books, 6d each. 
BOOK I.—SIMPLE OBJECTS AND ORNAMENT, Flat. 
BOOK II.—Variovs OBJECTS. Flat. 
BOOK III.—OBJECTS AND ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. Flat & Perspective, 
BOOK IV.—ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. Flat, 
BOOK V.—OBJECTS OF GLASS AND EARTHENWARE. Perspective. 
BOOK VI.—CoMMON OBJECTS. Perspective. 


FREEHAND DRAWING, SECOND GRADE. Four Books, 1s each. 


BOOK I.—VARIOUS FORMS OF ANTHEMION ORNAMENT, &c. Flat. 
BOOK II.—GREEK, ROMAN, AND VENETIAN, Flat and Perspective. 
BOOK III.—ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. Flat. 


BOOK IV,—ROMAN, ITALIAN, JAPANESE, &¢. Flat and Perspective. 





*,* Prospectus on application, and Specimen Numbers on receipt 
of published price. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

An Elementary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L.. 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. Illus- 
trated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates, and accompanied 
by a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, Revised. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s, 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 
Part 1, MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATIOS. 
Part 2. HEAT. 
Part 3. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part 4. SOUND and LIGHT. 





ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


By Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s ‘‘ Natural Philo- 
sophy,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. 


Progressive Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. 
By the Rev. IsLAY BuRNS, D.D. Revised by the Author of *‘ The Public School 
Latin Primer.” Fourth Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s,—KEY (to 
Teachers only), 3s 6d. 


HISTORICAL READING-BOOK. 


Part I. From the EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of RICHARD III. 
trated, cloth, 1s 6d. 


Part II, From the ACCESSION of HENRY VII. tothe BATTLE of WATERLOO. 
Illustrated, cloth, Is 6d. 


Tllus- 


MYTHOLOGY. 


The Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome, for Schools and Private 
Students. By E. M. Berens. Illustrated from Antique Sculptures. Cloth, 3s. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Etymological, Pronouncing,and Explanatory. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. With 
about 300 Engravings on Wood, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; half- 
calf, 10s 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the ‘ Student’s 
Dictionary,” by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 2s 6d; or half- 
roan, 3s 6d. 


Detailed List post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW WORK. 





NOW PUBLISHED. 


THE LAND OF GILEAD. 


WITH EXCURSIONS IN THE LEBANON. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,”’ ‘* Piccadilly,” &c. 


With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A most fascinating book."—Observer. 

“The principal charm of the book will be the singularly agrecable narrative of a journey through 
regions more replete, perhaps, with varied and striking associations than any other in the world, Practical 
observations on the resources of the country. witty and animated descriptions, and ingenious topographical 
gpeculations, are judiciously leavened with personal adventure and original reflections. The writing is 
throughout highly picturesque and offective, while in perfect taste, and free from all affectation or effort.” — 
Atheneum. 

«“ The interest attaching to Eastern Palestine is not confined to its ruins, its topography, and it associa- 
tions; the reader will find in this book a vast amount of most curious and valuable information on the strange 
races and religions scattered about the country.....,.We thank Mr. Oliphant for making us acquainted with a 
strangely-neglected country, whose charms and capabilities seem to have escaped the notice of all previous 
travellers...... This delightful volume, written in Mr. Oliphant’s quiet, easy, and cultivated style, will stimulate 
others to follow in his steps.’"—Saturday Review. 

“A most fascinating volume of travel, and there is as much freshness in the style as in the subjects...... 
Ris remarks on manners, customs, and superstitions are singularly interesting......The book, in short, is as 
spirited as it is instructive ; it is interspersed with admirably humorous social sketches ; and it should be 
welcomed now with special interest.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ An admirable work, both as a record of travel and as a contribution to political science."—Vanity Fair. 





WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


CABINET EDITION. 


Printed from a New and Legible Type, in 20 volumes of a convenient and handsome 
form, price £5. 


Uniform and Complete. 


CONTENTS: AvAm Bepk, 2 vols.—TuHe MILL on THE Fross, 2 vols.—SimAs MARNER. 
—Tue Lirtep VeIL.—Brotuer Jacop, 1 vol.—Scenes or Crerican Lire, 2 vols.—FELrx 
Hort, 2 vols.—Romona, 2 vols.—MippLeMARcH, 3 vols.—DANIEL DeERONDA, 3 vols.—THE 
Spanisn Gypsy, 1 vol.—JuBAL; AND OTHER PorMs, OLD AND New, 1 vol.—IMPRESSIONS OF 
THeopHRAstus Svucu, 1 vol. 

Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 
"A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works...... In size, type, and paper, everything that could be 
wished.’’—Atheneum. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. Novets sy Gerorce EL tor. 


Apam Bepr. With Illustrations uae «. 336d. [ Stnas Marner. With Illustrations ... we «2s 6d. 
Tue MILL ON THE FLOSS. With Illustrations 3s 6d. | Romota. With Vignette te 3s 6d. 
Fe.ix Hout, THE RapicaL. With Illustrations 33 6d. | DanreL DeronDA. With Vignette 7s 60. 


Scenes oF CLericat Lire. With Illustrations 3s. MIppLeMaRcH. With Vignette 7s 6d, 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 
The SPANISH GYPSY. 
JUBAL; and other Poems, Old and New. 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse. 


the Works of GreorGE ELIOT, Fourth and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Printed on Fine Paper, with red 


border, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, feap. Svo, 3s 6d; or in elegant leather binding, 5s, 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
New Edition, crown 8yo, 5s. 


Selected from 





The NEW VIRGINIANS. By the Author of “The Private Life of 


Galileo,” “ Junia,’ &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 


CERVANTES. By Mrs. Oliphant. Being the Eleventh Volume of 
Blackwood’s ‘‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

BLACKWOOD'S PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

I. DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, Dublin. With Portrait, 


crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


II. BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. With Portrait, 


crown 8vo, 3s 6d, Un a few days, 


MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME—‘ WINTER TROUBLES.” 


In 8vo, with Map, price 16s. 


The HISTORY of the INVASION of the CRIMEA. 


KINGLAKE. Volume the Sixth, 


By A. W. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS. 


Second Edition, Revised. 


A Manual of English Prose Litera- 
TURE, Biographical and Critical: Designed 
mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. 
MINTO, Professor of Logic in the Univorsity of 
Aberdeen. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

[This day. 


An Etymological and Pronouncing 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. The Pronuncia- 
tion carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d, 


School Etymological Dictionary and 
WORD-BOOK. By the Sams. 2s. 


English Prose Composition. A Practi- 
cal Manual for Use in Schools. By JAMES CURRIE, 
LL.D. 32nd Thousand Is 6d. 


A Manual of Paleontology. For the 
Use of Students. With a General Introduction on 
the Principles of Paleontology. By H. ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, M.D., D.se., &c., Professor of Natural 
History in the University of St. Andrew's. 
Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 
With 722 Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


A Manual of Zoology. For the Use of 
Students. With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Zoology. By the Same. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, crown 
8vo, pp. 866, with 452 Engravings on Wood, 14s. 


Text-Book of Zoology. For the Use of 
Schools. BytheSame. Third Edition, Enlarged, 
with Engravings, 6s. 


Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. 
For the Use of Junior Classes. By the Same. 
Fourth Edition, with Engravings, 3s. 


Outlines of Natural History. For 
Beginners. By the Same. Second Edition, with 
Engravings, Is 6d. 


Aditus Faciliores. An Easy Latin 
Construing Book, wt1 Complete Vocabulary. 
By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., Head Master ef 
the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and 
the Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., Head Master of 
Cargilfleld Preparatory School, Edinburgh, and 
late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, 
Cambridge. Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An Easy 
Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabu- 
lary. By the Same Authors. Second Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


Manual of Modern Geography : Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Politwal; on a New Pian, 
embracing a Complete Development of the River 
Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 8th Thousand, 7s 6d. 


Elements of Modern Geography. By 


the Same, 44th Thousand, 3s. 


The Intermediate Geography. In- 
tended as an Intermediate Book between the 
Author's“ Outlines of Geography " and * Elements 
of Geography.” By the Same. 6th Edition, 23. 


Outlines of Modern Geography. By 


the Same. 13lst Thou: ani Is. 


Elements of Physiography and Physi- 
CALGEOGRAPHY. With express reference to 
the Instructions issued by the Science and Art 
Department. By the Same. With Illustrations. 
15th Thousand. Crown 8vo, pp. 164, 1s 6d. 


introductory Text-Book of Physical 
GEUGKAPHY. By Davin Pagg, LL.D. &., 
Professor of Geology in the Durham University 
College of Physical Science, Newcastle-on-Lyne. 
With Sketch-Maps and Lllustrations. Ninth 
Edition, 2s 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geo- 
GRAPHY. By the Same. Second Edition, with 
Engravings, 5s. 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology. 
BytheSame. Eleventh Edition, with Engravings, 
23 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology. 
Descriptive ané Industrial. Bythe Same, Sixth 
Edition, with Engravings, 7s 6d. 

A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and 
Physiological, for the Use of Students. By 
RosBert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.8. Crown 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d. 


A Handy Manual of German Litera- 
TURE. For Schools, Civil Service Competitions, 
and University Locat Examinations. By F 
Reip. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. ‘ 

Primer of Geometry. An Easy Intro- 
duction to the Propositions of Euclid. By 
Francis CuTusertsoy, M.A., LL.D. Third 
Edition, 1s 6d. 


Treatise on Arithmetic, with numer- 
ous Exercises for Teaching in Classes. By James 
Watson. Feap, ls. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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MONTHLY, price 2s 64. 


THE ART J OURNAL. 


a FOR 1881. 


On the Ist of January, 1881 (the forty-second year of its existence), a New 
Volume of the ART JOURNAL will be commenced. 

Considerable changes will be made in the constitution of the Magazine. 

Whilst Line Engravings on Steel, for which the Journal has from its foundation 
been distinguished, will still retain their position as the principal form of illus- 
tration, their employment will be supplemented by Etchings and Reproductions 
in Fac-simile. 

The Etchings in progress for the year include ¢ riginal Etchings by,— 

- RKET FOSTER. 
. H. Hals, 
R. 8. Cuarroc: i 


J. E. Mitvats, R.A, 
Hvusert HERKOMER, A.R.A. 


Also,— 
The Staircase,’ by LEOPOLD FLAMENG, 
after VAL Prinsep, A.R.A 
+ Pansies,” by A. MONGIN, after - ALbEe T Surprise,” by V. LHUILEIER, after J. 
Moone. D. LINTON, 
& Saved.” by C. O. Murray, after C 
NAPIER HEMY. 


‘Love, the Doctor,’ by OC. W. SHER- 
BORN, after E, BURNE JONES, 


‘* Weal and Woe,” after C. GREGORY. 


0 will be given of Original Drawings, lent by Sir 
8 JONES, Sir NoEL PATON, 


Reproductions in fac-simil 
Frep. LEIGHTON, P.R.A., E. Poynter, R.A., B. Bur 
and others. 








utions, in addition to the usual 





The following writers have promised contr 
staff of the Journal :— 

Mr. RUSKIN. Mr. W. Cosmo MonkHOUSE, 
Professor SYDNEY COLVIN. i {LOBINSON, 
Professor RICHMOND. 
Professor BALDWIN BROWN, 
Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE 
Mr. J. L. Roger. 
Lord RONALD GOWER. 





Artists will find every information respecting forthcoming Exhibitions and 
other matters of importance to them. A portion of the Journal will be devoted 
every month to queries on Art matters. 





London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 


Ivy Lane, uaa Row. 





eS 


ETCHINGS. 


Arrangements kave been made for the Publication in the Ar? Journay 
daring the year 1831 of aserics of exceptionally important Etchings, amongst 


which may be mentioned :— 


Tue Babes IN THE Woop. By Hubert Herkomer, A-R.A. (January. 


An OLD GERMAN Minty. By A. H. Haig, Author of “The Quiet Hour,” “The 


Morning of the Festival.” [ February, 
An Otp ENGLISH MILL. By Birket Foster. { March. 
Savep. By C. 0. Murray, after C. Napier Hemy [Aprit, 








Pansies. By A. Mongin, after Albert Moore. 
Tue Srarncase. By Flameng, after Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 
By Lhuillier, after J. D. Linton. 





SURPRISE. 
Mr. J. E. MILLAIS and Mr. H. 8. MARKS have promised Origina} 
tures by Mr. BURNE JONES 


and Mr. C. GREGORY, are in course of production. 


Etchings, and Etchings after Pi 


PROOFS 
One Hundred Proofs will be printe? from the Original Plates of each Etching, 
either by the Artist (asin the case of Mr. Herkomer), or by Mr. F 
the well-known Printer, 


F. Goalding, 


They will be printed on large paper, and will be published on the Ist of cach 


; or Subseriptions will b< 








month at 21s ¢ 


£10 10s. Free by 


received for the series of 12 at 


Post, carefully packed. 
MR. HERKOMER’S 


BABES IN THE 


iow ready. 


“ THE Woop,” 





London: The ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 


26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


Large er own Svo, cloth, price 10s ¢ 


The NEW PLAYGROUND: or, 


in Algeria. By ALEXANDER A, KNOX. 


Wanderings 


2 vols., with Frontispieces, deny 8vo, cloth, price 24s 


The LIFE and LETTERS of OGIER 
GHISELIN de BUSBEC Y, Seigneur of Boushecque, Knight, Imperial Am. 
bassador. By CHARLES THORNTON Forsrer, M.A., and F. H. BLACKBURNE 
DANIELL, M.A, 






3 vols. demy Svo, cloth, 42s. 


DON QUIXOT E dela MANCHA. Composed 


by MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. ‘Translated from the Original by A. J 
DUFFIELD. With litroduction and Illustrative Notes. 


Crown 8yo, with 2 Maps and 106 Woodcuts. cloth, Js, 


The NATURAL CONDITIONS of 


1am 
EXIST- 
ENCE as THEY AFFECT ANIMAL LIFE. By Kanu Semper. 


*,* Vol. XXXI. of “ The International Scientife Series.” 


Sma crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
JEWISH LIFE in the EAST. By Sydney 
MONTAGU SAMUEI . ‘ ° 
‘rown S8yo, cloth, price “s, 


GONDALINE'S LESSONS; the Warden’s 


Tale ; Stories for Children, and other Poems, By Mrs. BLOOMFIELD Moone 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE 


TIONS. By CHARLES DONALD MAC!EAN, M.A 


TRANSLA- 


Large post 8vo, parchment antique, price 


MARY MAGDALENE: a Poom, 


RICHARD GREENOUGH 


By Mrs. 





“* Mrs. Greenough has d¢ alt wilh a dimk 
poetry of a high order.”—St, James’s Gaz Bite: 

“ Full of ten ler pathos... “Ati is a succession of word-pictures of rare grace and 
beauty.”—Scotsman, ; 


ulé subjoct well, and has given us some 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Sauare. 


GERVASE of CANTERBURY, Vol. II.—Completion. 
Vol. IL, in royal Svo, pp. 682, price 10s, half-bound. 


HE HISTORICAL WORKS of GERVASE of 
CANTERBURY, Vol. II., the Minor Works, comprising the Gesta Regum, 

with its Continuation, the Actus Pontilficum, and the Mappa Mundi. Edited 
iS. C.C.C. 438 by W. Stu ; D.D., Hon. LL.D., &c., and published by 

the ty of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direc- 
tion of the Master of the Roll 











The present volume contains the minor historical works of the Chronicler 
Gervase of Canterbury, the Smaller Chronicle, the Actus Pontificnm, and the 
Ma Mundi, together with a continuation of the Smaller Chronicle from the 

n of John tothat of Edward IL. Of this material the whole is now for the first 
‘ine published, with the exception of the Lives of the Archbishops, which fil] 
about ninety pages, and which more than two centuries ago were edited, tovether 
a s Greater Chronicle, among the Deeem Seriptores of Sir Roger 

wysden. 














London: Lon@mans and Co., and Tropner and Co. Oxford: Parker and 
Co. Cambridg MACMILLAN and Co. E yur A. and C, Bracr, and 
Doveras and Foctrrs. Dublin: A. THom 


IRISH STATE PAPERS, 1615-162 
Now ready, in imperial Svo, pp. 752, price he cloth. 
‘te JENDAR of STATE PAPERS relating to IRELAND 
of the REIGN of JAMES I., 1615-1625, preserved in H.M.’s Pablic Record 
2 and elsewhere. Edited by C. W. Russe LL, D. D., and J. P. PRENDERGAST, 
Sarrister-at-Law, and published under the Direc tion of the Master of the Rolls, 
w Nth the sanction of H.M.’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 





te 









*.* Inthe present volume will he found a series of important papers concerning 
the — of Ulster : also abundant documentary materials relating to the 
great northern plot for the capture ot the forts in Ulster, for the surprise and 
burning of Derry and Coleraine, and the massacre of the new planters inhabiting 
those towns. With this volume, the_ Fifth of the Series, is concluded she 
Caler.dar of State Papers relating to Ireland during the Reign of King James the 
- 





London: Loxamans and Co., and Trrsxer and Co. Oxford: Pargrr and Co 
Cambridge: MacMILLAN and Co. Elinturgh: A. and C. Buack, and Dovenas 
and Founis. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 








HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD 
] EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in gps Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
EB IDFORD’'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
B EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
B® IDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
| EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, K« yle ss A ction, £12 12s. 
L ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCH tnicly- oii 67 REGENT STREE fr, next door to 
tho St James's Hall. ~Pri ce Lists, post free 


WATCHES 








o 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 











Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season continue to be added to MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the Leading Publishers for 


an ample supply of the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required 


A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, POSTAGE FREE. 
New Editions of the following Lists and Catalogues are now ready for distribution, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 


application :— 
I. A CATALOGUE of BOOKS ADDED to the LIBRARY from April, 1879, to the present tin 


Wi A NEW EDITION of MUDIE'S CATALOGUE cf well-selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS. This 
Cotalogue comprises many Thousand Volumes of the best Books of the Past and Present Seasons, tn good 
condition, with many older Works, several of which care out of p tnt and not otherwise proey ible, at th. 


lowest current prices. 


I, An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of HALF-BOUND BOOKS at Reduced Prices. This Catalogue consists 
chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, newly and stronaly half-bound, and well adapted for circulation 7 


Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


IV. A CATALOGUE of WORKS cf the BEST AUTHORS, in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, adapted fo 


Gentle 1en’s Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and fi r Wedding or Birthdan Preser fe ane l School Pri: >, 





All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possi 
delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING 


WRITERS, Selected and arranged, with a Note on the History of the 
“Sonnet,” by S, WADDINGTON. 


“Those interested in this form of verse have reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Waddington, since he gives them, in one delicate little volume, a large number 
of copyright sonnets by various hands. Many of the examples he has chosen are 
of great beauty, as is to be expected in a collection taken from the works of 
Tennyson, Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, Frances Anne Kemble, D. G. Rossetti, 
Lord Lytton, Sebastian Evans, and many others...... Few people, we imagine, 
will read Mr. Waddington’s selection without being pleased, nor his Note without 
being informed.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


GREEK WIT: a Collection of Smart Sayings 


and Anecdotes Translated from Greek Prose Writers. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 


“A capital assortment of epigrams and anecdotes translated from Greek prose 
writers. Some are old friends, but most must be new to the generality of readers, 
and the book is highly amusing.’’—Morning Post. 


VERSES. By Emily Marian Harris, Author 


of “ Estelle,” “‘ Four Messengers,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


2 vols. crown 8vyo, 21s. 


SYLVESTRA: Studies of Manners in 


England, from 1770 to 1800. By ANNIE RAINE E..is, Author of ‘‘ Marie,” 
“ Mariette,” &c. 


“ Of all the books that we have read, it reminds us most of Southey’s ‘ Doctor.’ 
Much of it isas delightful, and full, not of the same kind of learning, but of 
matter not less quaint, remote from modern ways of thought, and entertaining...... 
It is difficult, indeed, to say what she does not know about the life of the last cen- 
tury; and knowing it, she becomes its skilful and persuasive apologist. It is the 
way of those who have studied a period from more sides than one, and who have 
been able to take a comprehensive grasp of the whole. In the second volume, 
Miss Ellis becomes more of a tale-writer. Sylvestra is to be married, and her court- 
ship must be described ; necessarily, too, it must not be the simple affair which 
has been good enough for her mother. Round the charming figure is grouped a 
whole century of family portraits,and through the quiet of their peaceful life 
comes the echo of great events without, and the stir of conflicts that convulse the 
world. Nor are Sylvestra and her friends wholly outside the vortex. The sisters 
are great believers in the ‘ Rights of Man;’ their kinsmen for the naost part have 
still a tinge of the old Jacobitism. All these folks are so lifelike, that we cannot 
regret that the author has made them the occasion of telling us what she knows 
of England as it was a century or so ago; but it would be a pity that any one 
should think that ‘Sylvestra,’ because it has the form of a novel, is anything less 
than a book of the first merit."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Demy 8vo, price 12s. 


TRADE, POPULATION, and FOOD. A 


Series of Papers on Economic Statistics. By Sre?HeN Bourne, F.S.S. of the 
Statistical Department of Her Majesty's Customs. 
“To any one who wishes to obtain an insight into the economic questions that 


have been most prominent during the late depression of trade, Mr. Bourne's 
vock will be invaluable.’’—Statist. 

‘* A series of very interesting statistical papers.’’— Economist. 

**To the political economist und to the statistician, this work will be found of 
the highest value, for whether the conclusions at which tbe author arrives are or 
are not accepted, it must be admitted that the data upon which he founds his 
reasoning are presented in such a clear and intelligible form, and are themselves 
of so trustworthy a character, as alone to give the book a permanent interest.’’ 

aed 
— (Civilian. 


Medium 8vo, 644 pages, price 21s. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in CAPTIVITY: 


A Narrative of Events from January, 1569, to September, 1584, whilst George, 
Earlof Shrewsbury, was the Guardian of the Scottish Queen, With Portraits 
of the Queen of Scots, the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, and the Duke of 
Norfolk. By J. D. LEADER, F.S.A. 
“‘ Mr. Leader deserves all the credit of filling up what is almost a gap in history 
-Every care has been taken to make the narrative complete ; and it has, besides 


its historical interest, no little value as a picture of the social and economica] 
condition of England at the time.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





“No previous writer has brought out in such fullness of detail the daily life. the 
troubles, anxieties, and surrounding circumstances of Mary in her various places 
of captivity, aud under her successive custodians.”’—Duily News. 


NEW ADDITION to BOUN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


UNDER the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Translated by the late B. Tuorrs, 
F.S.A. New Edition, Revisel by E.C, Orr, In 2 vols., 33 6d each. 


NEW AODITION to BELL’S READING-BOOKS. 
POETRY for BOYS. Selected and 
Arranged by DAVID Munro. Post Svo, strongly bound, Is. 
‘A tasteful little selection ; and wa have only to add that while it includes the 
usual stock pieces which have taken their permanent place in our literature, it 


eontaina ajso several fresh ext acts, which we do not remember to have seen 
before.’’—Fducation Times, 


London: 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 


MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of Her Life 


and Times. The First Revolution and the First Empire. By A. StEvExs 
LL.D. With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. [This day “ 


HISTORY of EGYPT under the PHARAOHS, 


Derived entirely from the Monuments. With a Memoir on the Exodus of 
the Israelites and the Egyptian Monuments. By Dr. Henry Brvascy, 
Second Edition, revised. With New Preface and Notes by the Author 
‘Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. | This day. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD CAMPBELL, 


Based on his Autobiography, Journals, and Correspondence. Edited by his 
Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. HarpcastLe. With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
[Neat week. 


INDIA in 1880. By Sir Richard Temple, 


Bart., late Governor of Bombay, Finance Minister of India, &c. 8vo, 16s, 


RAMBLES among the HILLS in the PEAK 


of DERBYSHIRE, and on the SOUTH DOWNS, with Sketches of People by 
the Way. By Lovis J. Jennines. With Illustrations, post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK to the MEDITERRANEAN. 


Describing the principal Islands, Cities, Seaports, Harbours, and Border 
Lands. With nearly 5) Maps, Plans, &c. Post 8vo, 20s. 


The PERSONAL LIFE of DAVID LIVING- 


STONE, LL.D., from his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence. By 
W.G. Biaikiz, D.D. With Portrait and Map, 8vo, lis. 


The PUBLIC LIFE of the RIGHT HON. 


J.C. HERRIES, during the Reigns of George III. and IV., William IV,, 
and Queen Victoria. Founded on Unpublished Documents. By his Son, 
Epwarp Herries, C.B. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 


ILIOS; a complete history of the 


City and Country of the Trojans, with an Autobiography of the 
Author. By Dr. ScHLIEMANN. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations, imperial 
8vo, 50s. 


SKETCHES of EMINENT STATESMEN and 


WRITERS, with OTHER ESSAYS. Reprinted from the Quarterly Review, 
with Additions and Corrections. By A. Haywarp,Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. 


From the Earliest Times down to the Age of Pheidias, By A. S. Murray. 
With Illustrations, royal 8vo, 2ls. 


SIBERIA in EUROPE. A Naturalist’s 


Visit to the Valley of the Petchora in North-East Russia. With Notices of 
Birds and their Migrations. By Henry SeEBoum, F.R.G.S. With Map and 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, I4s. 


The POWER of MOVEMENT in PLANTS. 


By Cuarves Darwin, F.R.S., assisted by Francis Darwiy. With Woodcuts, 
crown 8yo, lds. 


The GARDENS of the SUN; or, a 


Naturalist’s Journal on the Mountains and in the Forests: and Swamps of 
Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago. By F.W. BursipGe. With Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, L4s. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of PERUVIAN 


BARK, and its Introduction into British India, Ceylon, &., and the 
Progress and Extent of its Cultivation. By CLemeNnts R. Marguam, C.B 
With Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 14s. 


JAPAN; its History, Traditions, and 


Religions. With the Narrative of a Visit to Japan in 1879. By Sir 
Epwarp J. Reep, K.C.B. With Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN. Travels 


of a Lady in the Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the 
Shrine of Nikko and Is¢é. By IsaneLua Brrpv, Author of * A Lady’s Life in 
the Rocky Mountains,’ &c. Third Edition, with Map and Illustrations, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING to the 
RECALL of Sir BARTLE FRERE from the CAPE. 8vo, ls 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 








The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of 


the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN; Easy Companion-Books to 


the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D.,Reg. Prof. of Greek in the University of Cambridge, Part I. Accidence and Simple 
Construction, price 2s 6d. Part II. Syntax, price 3s 6d. The Key to Parts I, and II. price 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part Ul. Manual of the Rules of Construction 


in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a SUPPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. Kennepby, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. 12mo, price ls. 


CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, ov Higher Exercises in Latin Prose 
Composition ; exemplifying principally the Latin Compound Sentence, and also Latin Syntax generally, for viva voce as well as written use. By B. H. 
KENNEDY, Reg. Prof. of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, 4s 6d.—KrY, New Edition, price 7s 6d. 


PALZSTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book: adapted to the 


Public School Latin Primer. By B, H. KENNEDY, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, 5s. 
*,* The above Four Books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer, 


The CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE, extracted from Canon KEnNEpDy’s 


Child’s Latin Primer; containisg all that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, Is. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools, 
Colleges, and ee Students. By B.H, Kennepy, D.D., Canon of Ely, Reg. Prof. of Greek in the University of Cambridge. The Fifth Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


ANEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion 


to the Public School Latin Primer, By the Rev. EDWARD ST. JOHN Parry, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, with Indexes. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


VIRGIL’S -ENEID, translated into Enelish GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, now in Use in 
Harrow School, Marlborough College, Rossall Schoo', Uppingham School, 
Charterhouse School, Rugby, Winchester, &c. By F. W. Farrar, D.D.,F.R.S., 
Canon of Westminster. The Fifteeath Edition. 8vo, ls 6d. 


Lae ee SARS: conine | « ae cnn Sere anaes 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. Braptry, 12mo, 3s 61.—Key, 5s. | GREEK ACCIDENCE ; with some reference to Comparative Philology, and 


lllustrations from Modern Languages. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
ie . Canon of Westminster. Ths Eighth Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d. 
Vg * "i IT Poe - 5 2 
LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of) 

Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of Con- | ~ 7 TNT r Y . 
tinuous Latin Prose. By W. W. Brapiey, M.A. 12mo, 5s.—Key, 5s 6d. A G REEK-E) GLISH LEXICON < Compiled 
| by Henry Geo. Linpe.t, D.D., Dean of Christ Church ; and Ropert Scott’ 
D.D., Dean of Rochester. Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. Crown 4to, 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- |_| ses. 
TION. By Henry MusGrave Wikis, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, | : 
Osford. “Seventh Hatin. Crown 8, 7s Key, Bs ‘A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, 


3 s 7 Fe)| abridged from LIDDELL and Scorr’s Greek-English Lexicon. Kighteenth 

ELEMENTA RY EXERCISES in GREEK Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. M. Witkrxs, M.A. Eleventh Edition. a E = a a 
Crown 6vo, 4s Gil.--Key, 2s 6d. 'A NEW LEXICON, ENGLISH and GREEK 
} abridged for the Use of Schools from his Larger “ English-Greek Lexicon,” by 


MANUAL of LATI N P ROSE COMPOSI- the Author, C.D, YoNGr, M.A. Square 12mo, 83 6d. 
TION. bd Henry McscRave WILKINS, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
since YONGE’S LARGER ENGLISH-GREEK 

LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended| {hintany.” Eaten Editon, icra Wont? weed bY Weitere of good 


chiefly for the Middle Classes in Schools. By H. M. Witkins, M.A. Tenth 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d.—Key, 5s. Sati — 
'The NEW LATIN GRADUS, containing Every 
} Word used by the Roman Poets of good authority. By C. D, YONGE, M.A. 


EASY LATI N PROSE EXERCI SES, on the Latest Edition,{post 8vo, 9s; or with Appendix, 12s. 


Syntax of the ‘‘ Public School Latin Primer,’’ for the Junior Classes. By 
a 


H. M. Wivkiys, M.A. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d.—Key, 28 6d. YONGE'S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITH ETS, price 3s 6d. 


‘*On the whole, this appears to us by far the best companion to the Public 

School Latin Primer that we have seen.’’—Athenwum. . — ? " q 

VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. With 

PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECT US. with English Notes, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, and a New Vocabu- 

References throughout to the Public School Latin Primer, ; By H. M ee ee Sy ee ee 

Wirkins, M.A. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. pa ane ae i . id x 

ee ee aon VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. With 

A NEW ( rREEK DELEC TU », based on | English Notes, adapted to Parry’s Greek Grammar, and a New Lexicon, by 


‘ au 7 PE cor D) 2s 6d —Kev. § q 
Messrs. Parry’s and Curtius’ Greek Grammars and Mr. Abbott’s Greek Joun T. WHITE, D.D., Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d.—Key, 2s 6d. 
Primer. By H.M. Wiixrns, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d.—Key, 2s 6d. | 
<M “Wilkivne’s Dalactus ia exanplart centaniatio aches vaxi | RAO’? 0 eu ’ : oy 

Mr. Wilkins’s Delectus is exemplary and systematic, and teaches pari BECK ER S ¢ HARICLES Illustrations of the 
passu accidence, syntax, and construing practice, preserving throughout a os om 3 : aes * 
consistent addiction to Attic Greek, and avoiding at once unusual words and Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated by the Rev. F. METCALFE, 
irregular forms. As far as our examination goes, we should say that the M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
teaching of the accidence is ably reconciled and well enunciated, whilst the | 
examples arc not wanting either in aptness or life.’’—Saturday Review. | 


VERSE. By Joun Coninaton, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin, Oxford. | 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





TAT TH pra ‘ y > ‘ , 
Sette LR Lain RN ane Neale ; BECKER’S GALLUS; Roman Scenes of the 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTI S, founded on Bishop Time of Augustus. Translated by the Rev, F. Metcatre, M.A. Post 8vo 

Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar. Eleventh Edition. 12mo, 4s.-- Key, 2s 6d. 7s 6d, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND 60”S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Unier the Joint Editorship of 
Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 


BALFOUR STEWART. 
18mo, Illustrated, 1s each. 
Introductory. By Prof. Huxury, F.R.S. 
Chemistry. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. 
With Questions. 
Sarees. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. 
With Questions. 
Physical Geography. By Prof. Gerke, 
R.S. ith Questions. 
suey. By Prof. Grrxte, F.R.S 


Physiology. By M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S 

Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 

Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, 
F.RB.S. 


Logic. Jevons, F.R.S. 


Political Economy. By Prof. Jrvoys. 
*,* Others to follow, 


ere SCIENCE. 


Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S 

With Illustrations, 5s Gd. —(JUESTIONS, Is 6d. 
Botany. By Prof. Ourver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 

With Lilnstrations, 4s 6d. 
Chemistry. By Prof. E.R.S. 

With Ilustrations, 45 6d. 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS ADAPTED to 
the SAME. By Prof. Tuorpe. With KEY, 2s. 
Chemistry. — Owens College Junior 
Course of Practical Chemi stry By F. Jones. 
me 


by I >rof. Roscoe 


Questions on Chemistry. 


JONES. 187 


tT TD, 
By Prot. 


Roscor, 


By Francis 


10, DS. 


Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By 
‘Prof. Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 336d. 
Physiology. By Prof Hextey, F.R.S. 
i Illustrations, 4s 6d.—QUESTIONS, 1s 6d. 


Political Economy for Beginners. By 


M. G. Faweetr. With QUESTIONS, 2s 6d. 
Physics. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.RS. 
“With Lilustrations, 4s 6d 


Natural Philosophy 


for Beginners, 
3y 1. TODHUNTER,M,A.. 


Y.R.S. Part 1. PROPER- 





TIES of S LID and Fit ID BODIES, 3s 6d 
Part II JUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s 6d. 
Physical Geography. By Prof. A. 
“GEIKIE h Mlustrations, 43 6d,— 
QUE STIONS. is sa, 

Class-Book of. _ Geography. By CoB; 
CLARKE, } Vitn Maps. 5s. 

Sound: an indent Treatise on. By 
Dr, W. H. Srong. Illustrated 3s 6d. ‘ 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS, 


Ancient Geography: a Manual of, 
From the German ot Dr. H. KIePERT. 
(Nearly ready. 


Elementary Practical Physiology... By 
MICHAEL “Posren: M.D., F.B.S.,and J. . LANG- 
LEY, B.A Crown 8vo, 6s 

Anthropology: an Introduction to the 
Study of Mac. With numerous Illustrations. By 
E. B. Trror, F. BRS | Nearly ready. 

The 


Stud lent's Plora _of the British 


ISLANDS IOOKER, K.C.S.L, 
F.R.S. ike ten, aeek 

Physi ography : an Introduction to the 
Study of Nature. By Prof. HUXLey, F.R.S. 


With Ilustr itions, crown 
Edition, 63, 
Elementary Biology. 
» assisted by U 
on sme évo, 63 


The Petasinion of Science. 


3vo, Now and Cheaper 


By Prof. Hux trey, 
N. Maz wi M.B., D.Sc. 


A Treatise 


on Logic and Scientific Method. By Prof. W. 
STANLEY Jevons, LL D, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vyo, 
12s 6d, 
Manual of Political Economy. By 
Right Hon. Lignry Fawcett, M.P, Crown Svo, 12s. 
Economies of Industry. By A. 
MARSHALL, M.A.,and Many P. MARSHALL. 28 6d. 
Studies in Deduetive Logic: a Manual 
for Students, By STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., 
M.A,FE.RS. C ot hay 
Guide to the Study of Political 
KCONOMY. By Dr, Luigi Cossa, Professor in 


the Unive: sity of Pavia Translated from the 
Second Italian Editon, With a Preface by W. 
SIANLBY JxVONS, FERS, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d 


MACMILL 





HISTORY & LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


1Smo, 1s each. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


| Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
| GLADSTONE. 
| English Grammar. By R. Morris, 


“Rome. By M. Cretentox, M.A. Maps. 

| Greece. By C. A. Fyrrz, M.A. Maps. 

| English Literature. By Sroprorp 

BROoKE, M.A 

| Europe. By E. A. Freemay, D.C.L. 
Maps. 


Greek Antiquities. By J. P. Manarry, 


cen Antiquities. By Prof. A. S. 
WILKINS. 

Classical Geography. 

Geography. By 
F.R. GS Ma Aps 

Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. 


By F.T. PALGRAVE. In Two Parts, each Ls. 


Tozer. 
Grove, 


By H. F. 
GEORGE 


Shakspere. By Prof. Downey. 

Philology. By J. Peter, M.A. 

Greek Literature. By Prof. Jess. 

English Grammar Exercises. By R. 
Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 

France. By C. M. Yonex. Maps. 


English Composition. By Prof. Nicioz, 
*,* Others to follow. 





Primer of Pianoforte-Playing. By 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Edited by GEORGE GROVE, 
D.C.L. 18mo, 1s. 

By 


First Principles of Agriculture. 


HENRY TANNER, F.C.S. 18mo, ls. 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.I.. 


General Sketch of European History. 

By E. A. FreemMAN, D.C.L. With Maps. 3s 6d. 
England. By £.'Tiromrsoy. Maps. 2s 6d. 
Scotland. By Marcarrtr MacAnrturr. 2s 





Italy. By W. Heyt, M.A. 3s, 
Germany. By James Ste, M.A. 3s. 
America. By J. A. Doyir. Maps, 4s 6d. 


European Colonies. By E.J. Payne. 4s 6d. 
France. By C. M. Yoycr. Maps, 3s 6d, 
*,* Others to follow. 

A Bhort History of the English People. 


.R. Green, With Maps, Xe ,8; 6d. 
[72nd Thousand. 


Analysis of English History, based on 


the Above, By CG W. A.. TAIT. 6d. 


Readings from English History. Edited 


. GREEN. 5 vols,, Ls 6d each. 


Old English History. By E. A. Freemay, 


D.C.L. With Maps, 6s. 
Cameos from English History. By C. 


M. YONGE. 4 vols., 53 each. 
History of England. By M. J. Gvest. 
With Maps, ts. 

A Short History of India, Embodying 
the History of the Three Frontier States of 
Afghanistan, Nepanl, and Burma, By J. TaLtbors 
WHEELER. With Maps, 12s. 

A Short Geography of the British 
ISLANDS. By JoHn RicHarD GREEN and ALICE 
SroprorD Green. With 28 Maps, 3s 6d, 


A Shakespearian Grammar. By Dr. 


ABBOTT. 63 
Longer English Poems, Edited by Prof. 
Hates. 4s 6d, 

Historical Outlines of English Acci- 
DENCE. By Dr. R. Morris, 6s. 
Historical English Grammar. 

Same, 23 6d 
On the Study of Words. 


TRENCH. 553. 


3y the 


By Archbishop 





English, Past and Present. By the 
Same, Ss, 

Select vss 4 of English Words, 
used formerly i in Sens es di ferent: from the Present 
By the Same 3. 


AN and CO. 








MODERN LANGUAGES, 


Progressive French Course. B 
EUGENE FASNACHT. First Year, ls: Second 
Year, 1s 6d; Third Year, 2s 6d. 


Progressive French Reader. 


Same Author. 
2s 6d. 


Progressive German Course. 
same. 


By the 


First Year, 2s 6d; Second Year, 
By the 
First Year, ls 64; Second Year, 2, 


First Lessons in French. By H. Covrr. 


HOPE BOWEN, M.A. 18mo, Is. 
French Dictionary. By G. Masson. 6s, 
German Dictionary. By Prof. Wirtyny 


and A. H. EvGreex. 7s 6d.—German-Eaglish 
Part, 5s. 

German Grammar. By Prof. Wurryeyr. 
s 6d 


German Reader. By the Same. 5¢. 


Beaumarchais.—Le Barbier de Seville. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LP. 


BLovuet. 3s 6d. 
Molitre.—Le Malade Imaginaire, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. 


Tarver, M.A. 2s 6d. 
Dante.—The Purgatory. Fdited, with 


oe and Notes, by i. THUR JOHN BuTLER 
2s 6 


Goethe’s Faust. Translated into English 
Verse by Prof. Bracsrir, F.R.S.E. 9s. 


New Guide to German Conversation. 
By L. Pytoper. 23 6d. 


Handbook to Modern Greek. By E. 


VINCENT and T. G. Dicxson. 5s. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A Class-Book of Old Testament 


HISTORY. 4s 6d. 

A Class-Book of New Testameut 
HISTORY. 5s 6d. 

A Class-Book of the Church Cate- 
YHISM. Is 6d. 


A First Class-Book of the Catechism. 
ith Scripture Proofs. 6d. 
A Shilling Book of Old Testament 
ST( 4 


A Shilling Book of New Testament 


Scripture Readings for Schools and 
AMILIES. By ©. M. YONGE. 5 vols., price 
: ‘ed each. Also, with Comments, 3s 6d each. 

The Bible in the Church. By Canon 
Westcott, D.D. 18mo, 4s 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer: an Ele- 
mentary Introduction to. By F. PROCTOR and Dr. 
MACLEAR. 18mo, 2s 6d, 

Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories. 
By Mrs. GASKOIN. Edited, with Preface, by Dr 
MACLEAR. Part I. OLD TESTAMENT, Is. Part 
lI. NEW TESTAMENT, ls. Part IIL THREE 
APOSTLES, Ls. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Cicero’s Academica. 
J.S. Ret, M.A. 8vo, 5s 6d. 


Translated by 


Cicero's Letters. Translated from 
Watson's Selection by Rev. G, E. JEANS, M.A. 
10s 6d. 


By S. H. Butcusr, 


Homer’s Odyssey. 
“New Edition, Revised 


M.A., and A. LANG, M.A. 
and Corrected, 103 6d, 
Horace in English Prose. By Lonspane 
and Leg. With Introductions, Notes, &c., 33 6d 
Plato.—The Republic. By J. Ea. 
Davies, M.A., aud D, J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 45 6d 
Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, , Urito, 


and PHAEDO. By F.J.CnurcH. 45 6 


Tacitus. By Cuurcn and Seco 
The History. 6s. 
The Annals. 7s 6d. 


The Agricola and Germany, with the 


DIALOGUE on ORATORY, 4s 6d. 


Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. 
A. Lana, M.A 6s. 


Virgil, in English Prose. By Lonspaus 


an 1d LEK. W <th Introduction, Notes, &. 3s 6d 


| See next page 


By 


Bedford Street, — d, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND (0/8 EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
18mo, price 1s 6d each. 


Virgil—Zineid V. Edited by A. Catvert, 


A 

Horace.—Odes. Book I. Edited by T. 
E. Page, M.A. 

Selections from Ovid. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A, 


Cesar.—The Gallic War, 


Buited by E. S. 


Second and 


Third Campaigns. Edited by W.G. RUTHERFORD, 
M.A. : 
Thucydides. Book IV. Chaps. 1-41. | 


Edited by C. E. Gravis, M.A. 
Herodotus. Selections fron: Books VII. 
and VIII. Edited by A. H. Cookr, B.A. 
Virgil.--Georgic IT. Edited by Rev. J. 
ee M.A. 
Horace.—Epistles and Satires. Selected | 
and Edited by Rev. W. J. V. BAKER, M.A. 
Greek Elegiac Poets. Select 
Edited by Rev. H. KYNASTON, M.A. 
Livy.—Scenes from Hannibalian War. 


Adapted for the Use of Beginners By G. O 
MACAULAY, M.A. 


Cesar.— Scenes from the Fifth and 
SIXTH BOOKS of the GALLIC WAR. 
COLBECK, M.A. 

Horace.—Odes. Book If. Edited by T. 

: [Nearly ready 

*,* Others to follow. 


E. PAGE, M.A. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Zschylus. — Pere. | Edited by A. O. 
PRICKARD, M.A 38 


Catullus.—Select Poems. 


F. P. Simpson, B.A. 5s. 


Cicero.—The Second Philippic Oration. 


and 





Edited by 


From the German of Halm. By Prof. Joun E. 
B. Mayor. 5s. a : 
The Catiline Orations. From the 


German of Halm. With — yns, by Prof. 
A. 8. Witkins, M.A. 3s 6 

Pro Lege Manilia. | sdited, after Halm, 
by Prof. A. 8. Wirkrins, M.A. 3s 6d. 

Pro Roscio Amerino, Edited, after 
Halm, by E. H. Donkin, M.A. 4s 6d 
Demosthenes.—De Corona. Edited by | 
B. Drake, M.A. Newand Revised Edition. 4s 6d. 
Homer's Iliad.—The Story of Rakion. 
ey ted by J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WALTER Leat 

f./ 63. 
Homer's Odyssey. Books IX.- XII. 
Edited by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part 


Juvenal.—Select Satires. | sited ee 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. Satires X. and XI. 3 
XIL-XVI. 3s 6d. 


By W. 


Livy. Books XXI. and XNII. 
W. Capes, M.A. 5s 

Martial.—Select Epigrams. 
Rey. H, M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 6s. 

Ovid's Fasti. Edited by G. H. Hari 
M.A. 


{ Immediately. 
Ovid.—Heroidum Epistule XIII. 


Edited by E.S. SuuckpurGu. M.A, 4s 6d. 
Plautus.—Miles Gloriosus, Edited by 
Prof. R. Y, TYRRELL, [Immediately 
Pliny’s Letters. Book III. Edited by 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. With Lire ov PLINy, by 

G. H, RENDALL, M.A, 5s. 


Sallust. Edited by C. Meriva B.D. 
43 6d. The CATILINA and JUGURTHA 


separately, 2s 6d each. 


Tacitus.—Agricola and Germania. 


Edited by CuurcH and Bropribs, 3s 6d; | 
separately, 2s each. 
The Annals. Book VI. By the Same 
Editors. 2s 64. 
Terence. — Hauton Timorumenos. 
Edited by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 3s. With 


Translation, 4s 6d. 
Phormio. Edited by Rev. Joun Bont 
M.A., and A. S. WALPOLE, B.A. 4s 64, 


Thucydides. Books VI. 
Edited by the Rev. P. Frost, M. 5g. 


Xenophon.—Hellenica. ~onat I.andIL. | 
Edited by H. HAILSTONK, B.A, 43 60. 
Cyropedia. Books VIl. and VIIl. 


Edited by Professor ALFRED GOODWIN. M.A. 5s 
Anabasis. Books I.-LV. 
Profs. W. W. Goopwin and J, W. Wuire, 5s 
Memorabilia Socratis. Hdited by A 
R. CLUER, BA. 6s 


** CATALOGUES OF FDU 


MACMILLAN 


By C. | 


Edited by | 


and VII. | 


Edited by | 





CLASSICAL WORKS. 


| First Latin Grammar, By M. C. Mac- 
MILLAN, M.A. Is 6d. 2 


| School Latin Grammar, By H. J. 


| 


Rosy, 


atin Py ose Composition. By Hl. 
BELCHER, M.A. 1s €d,—KEY, 2s 6d. Part II., 2s. 


; Latin Pr ose Composition, Hint s to- 
wards. By A. W, Portis, LL 


| Passages for Translation into Latin | 
PROSE. By the Same. 2s.—KEY, 2s 6d 


| Latin Prose Composition, First Steps 
to. By G, Rust, M.A. 1s 6d. 

| Synthetic Latin Delectus. By E. 
B.A. 2s. 

| A Grammar of the Latin Language, 
from PLAUTUS tos SUETONIU ff. J. Roby, 
M.A. In Two Parts Third E i Bg Part I., 
erown 8yo, 8s 6d; Part II., 10s 6d. 








Greek and Latin Etymology, an Intro- 


DUCTION to. By J. PEILH, M.A. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


Homeric Dictionary. By Dr. G. Avrey- 


REITH, Translate: iby Dr. Kerr. 6s 





First Steps. 
Second Steps, 


Greek Prose Composition. 
By BLOMFIELD JACKSON. Is 6d. 


2s 6d, {Key in the press 

Greek Iambics for Beginners. By Rev. 
H. KYNASTON, M.A. 48 64.—KEY, 4s 6d. 

Gre ek for Beginners. By Prof. J. 

. Mayor. Part L,1s 6d; II. and II, 3s 6d. 

Gon iplete, 4s 6d. 

First Greek Reader. By Prof. Jouy 
E. B. Mayor. 4s 6d. 

First Greek Grammar. By W. G. 


RuTHERFORD, M.A. New Edition, Enlarged, 1s 6d. 


| Syntax of the Greek Moods and 


TENSES. By Prof.!Goopwin. New Edition, 6s 6d. 


| Elementary Greek Grammar. By 
Prof. W. W, Goodwin, Ph.D. 6s. 
First Lessons in Greek. By Prof. J. W. 
Wuite. 48 64. 
Elements of Greek Grammar, Jy 
of, J. G. GREENWOOD. 5s 6d. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
| By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 10s 6d. 
Arithmetic for the Use of Schoois. 


4s 64 —K EY, 8s 6d. 


Shilling Book of Arithmetic. For 
National and Elementary Schools. I18mo. Or 
separately, Part I., 2d; Part IL, 3d; Part Ifl. 
7a, With ANSWERS, ls 64.— KEY, 4s 6d. 


School Class-Book of Arithmetic. 


18mo, 3s. Or I 


in Three Parts, 1s seach —KEY, 
Three Paz ‘ts, 28 6d each. 


| Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 
5y J. BROOK-SMITH. 4s 6d. 


| Exercises in Arithmetic. 


By S. Pepuey. 


gressively 


and ©. Ii. 


| Algebraical Exercises. Pro, 
“arranged. By C. A. JONES, M.A., 
CHBYNE, M.A. 28 6d 


| By T. DALTON, M.A. 
| Rules and Examples in Arithmetic. 
| Rules and Examples in Algebra. 
Part I., 2s; Part [I., 2s ¢ 
Solid, or 


| Note-Book on Practical, 





| DESURIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Py J. HU. Epcgar | 
and G.s. PRITCHARD. rth Edition, by A. G 

| MEKZz8, 4s 6d 

| Geometrical Note-Book. By 

i KITCHENER, 2 

1 TON {/ iND TUER WOR cS It Ii 

ae 

and CO. Bedfo a Street. 


ur, | 


| 





1j7 


Str: 


Units and 
| Prof J 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 


Elementary Geometry. Books I 
V. New Edition, Enlarged, 4s 6d. 


Solid | Geometry and Conic Sections, 


Natural Geometry: an Introduction to 


the Logieil Study of Mathematies. 
planatory Models. By A. MAULT. Is. 
MODELS to illustrate the above, in Box, 12s 6d. 


With Ex- 


Analytical Geometry, Exercises in. 
J. M. DYER, [Tn the press. 
Hine Trigonometry : Graduated 


Exercises in. By J. 


WILSON, M.A., 3 
Wtson, B.A. P ons ©. 


4s 6d. 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry. 


By J. B, MItLar, C.E. 6s, 
| Conic Sections: 
By W. H. Drew. 
4s pr 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 


3s6d. KEY.—6s 6d 
Mensuration for Beginners, 2s 6d. 


Algebra for Beginners. With 
numerous Examples. 2s 6d.—KEY, 6s 6d. 


Trigonometry for Beginners, 2s 61. 


SKEY, 8s 6d. 


a Geometrical Treatise. 
Crown Syo, 58.—SOLUTIONS, 


Mechanics for Beginners, 4s 6d. 


—KEY, 6s 6¢ 


Algebra a the Use of Colleges and 
SCHOOLS. 7s ¢d.—KEY, 10s 6 


The Theory of Equations, 7s 6d.. 
Plane Trigonometry. 5s.—Key, 10s 6d. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 4s 6d. 

Conic Sections. With Examples. 7s 6. 
The Differential Calculus. With 


Examples. 10s 6d. 
The Integral Calculus. 10s d. 


Examples of Analytical Geometry of 
THREE DIMENSIONS. 4s. 


Analytical Statics. 


10s 6d. 


By S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 


Mechanics, an Elementary Treatise 
on. With Examples 


With Examples, 


9 
, 9s 6d, 


A Treatise on Optics. 


By Prof. G. BOOLE, F.R.S. 


Differential Equations. Crown 8yo, 
l4s. Supplementary Volume, 8s 6d. 


10s 6d. 


Calculus of Finite Differences. 10s 6. 


An Elementary Treatise on Conic 
SECTIONS ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By 








G. H, PUCKLE, M.A. 7s 6d, 
Dynamics of a : Particle. By Prof. Tai 
and Mr, St s 


Dynamics of ‘the System of Rigid 
BODIES. By E. J. Rovru, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, Enlarged, Svo, 21s. 


The Elements of Dynamic. By Prof. 
W, ik. Chirrorp, F.R.S. Part I. KINETIO. 7s 6d 


The Theory of Electricity. By L. 


CUMMING, M.A. With Illustrations, 83 6d. 


Deviced and 


Mathematical Problems. 
yJ New Edition, 


Arranged W OLSTENHOLME 
Enlarged, Svo, 18 
Physical Constants. By 
D, Evexerr, F.R.S. 4s 6d. 
| Elementar y Ap} sli er Mechanics. By 


rowa 8vo, 4s 6d. 
{TION. 
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OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY 


$e, 
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ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Extracts for 


Unseen Translation. Forthe Use of Lower and Middie Forms, Selected 
by C.S. Jerram, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Editor of 
“Luciani Vera Historia,” ‘‘ Cebetis Tabula,” “ Euripidis Alcestis,” &c. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


The QUR'AN. Translated by Professor 


E, H. Parmer. Being Vols. VI. and 1X. of the SACRED BOOKS of the East. 
Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. Max MULLER. 2 
vols. demy 8v0, cloth, £1 Is. 


A SELECTION from the DESPATCHES, 


MEMORANDA, and other PAPERS RELATING to INDIA, of FIELD- 
MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON, KG. Edited by Srpney J. 
Owen, M.A., Reader in Law and History, and Tutor at Christ Church; Reader 
in Indian History in the University of Oxford, formerly Professor of History 
in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. With an Introductory Essay, Maps, and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. 


PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. By 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“This is a book which is not only indispensable to the beginner in French 
literature, but most useful to the reader who has wandered at his will, picking 
and choosing at random in the garden which Mr. Saintsbury has made com- 

etely his own. So much recent writing on French literature has been 
scandalously inaccurate, flippant, and dull, that Mr. Saintsbury and the 
Olarendon Press confer a really rare benefit on the public in this little intro- 
duction to a wide subject."—Daily News. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By William 


EowAkbD HALL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The CONSTRUCTION of HEALTHY 


DWELLINGS, namely, Houses, Hospitals, Barracks, Asylums, &c. By 
Dove.as GALTON, late Royal Engineers, C.B., F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s 6d. 

“Great simplicity of language and a liberal supply of woodcuts bring all the 
subjects discussed within the reach of those readers who are altogether with- 
out special knowledge; while the mastery displayed over all the applications 
of physical and physiological laws of hygiene entitles the book to a standard 
place in technical literature."—Academy. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, in its ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT. By WILLIAM Stusss, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Modern History. Library Edition, 3 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth, £2 8s; also crown-8vo edition, 3 vols., cloth, 12s each. 

**The most valuable contribution to the knowledge of English con- 
stitutional history and law in our generation.”— Westminster Review. 


ITALY and HER INVADERS, A.D. 376-476. 


By T. Hopaktn, Fellow of University College, London. Illustrated with 
Plates and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 12s. 

“To his task Mr. Hodgkin has brought scholarly precision and workman- 
like skill. But he has done more than this. He has brought also keen interest 
and power of realisation of the events with which he deals. His book is one 
of a class which only an Englishman can write. It bears on every page the 
mark of being written by a man who is not only a scholar, but is also con- 
versant with affairs, Everythingin it is vital with the life of our own day ; 
occurrences are paralleled and characters illustrated from modern politics.’’— 
Times. 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 


Vol. I. (ELEMENTARY EXERCISES) By A. G. VeRNON HARCOURT, 
M.A., F.B.S., Senior Student of Christ Church, and Lee’s Reader in 
Chemistry, and H. G. MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Queen's Colleze, Oxfor d. 
Third Edition, Revised and considerably enlarged, crown 8yo, cloth, 93. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY, Founded on 


Andrews’ Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary. By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, 
Ph.D., and CHARLES SHorT, LL.D. 4to, cloth, £1 11s 6d. 

“ Must supersede all its rivals for common use."—Professor J. E. B. Mayor, 
in Notes and Queries. 

“Tbe etymological notes certainly far surpass in accuracy and fulness any- 
thing as yet attempted in any dictionary.’’—Atheneum. 

“* The work of Messrs, Lewis and Short is a real advance on any previous 
Latin-English Dictionary. The orthography has been corrected throughout, 
a step which, however obvious, easy, and necessary, is of immense practical 
‘benefit to Latin Scholarship in Englund, where we have for some time, in 
books available for school teaching. been troubled with mere confus‘on in 
this matter.’’—Professor NETTLESHIP, in the Academy. 

** What would not the scholars of the last century have given for such a 
Latin Dictionary? The great advances which philological study has made of 
jate years, and the vastly increased knowledge of ancient life and thought, 
have given to this Dictionary a scholarly completeness which places it in the 
very first rank among works of reference. It will undoubtedly become a 
standard authority.’’— Westminster Review. 

“Those who wish to purchase a new Latin-English Dictionary, had better 
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